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NEW SERIES OF ALL THE YEAR ROUND. 





I nec to announce to the readers of this Journal, that on the completion of the 
present Twentieth Volume, on the Twenty Eighth of November, in the present year, 
I shall commence an entirely New Series of Att Toe Year Rounpv. The change is 
not only due to the convenience of the public (with which a set of such books, extending 
beyond twenty large volumes, would be quite incompatible), but is also resolved upon 
for the purpose of effecting some desirable improvements in respect of type, paper, and 
size of page, which could not otherwise be made. To the Literature of the New 
Series it would not become me to refer, beyond glancing at the pages of this Journal, 
and of its predecessor, through a score of years; inasmuch as my regular fellow- 
labourers and I will be at our old posts, in company with those younger comrades 
whom I have had the pleasure of enrolling from time to time, and whose number it is 
always one of my pleasantest editorial duties to enlarge. 

As it is better that every kind of work, honestly undertaken and discharged, should 
speak for itself than be spoken for, I will only remark further on one intended omission 
in the New Series. The Extra Christmas Number has now been so extensively, and 
regularly, and often imitated, that it is in very great danger of becoming tiresome. I 
have therefore resolved (though I cannot add, willingly) to abolish it, at the highest 


tide of its success. 
CHARLES DICKENS. 








|other. Hester had never seen any one in such 
HESTER’S HISTORY. a garb as this before, and the little nun, if she 
A New Serzat TALe. had ever met with the like costumes as this of 
Hester’s during the term of her short ac- 
quaiutanceship with the world, yet had certainly 
CHAPTER IX. A HOUSE OF PEACE. not Jooked to see a frightened Red Ridinghood 
Tue person who opened the door for Hester |on the threshold of her convent door of a 
was a little plump pleasant looking nun, comely | morning. 
and fresh, with a fair round face under her} But before there was time for a word to be 
plaited wimple, most like a pink-and-white | spoken, the bright well-slept eyes of the little 
daisy. Her long black rosary clanked against | nun had travelled to Hester’s weary lids, the 
the knee of this little portress from the struggles | look of surprise had passed away, and the 
she had been making with the great chains and | paper which Hester carried being read, a very 
bolts of the mighty door. Doubtless in the | warm glow of sympathy kindled the countenance 
days when this portal had been fashioned it had | of the portress. ; 
been the duty of at least two strong men to| “ This is for the mother,” she said, briskly. 
manage such ponderous bars upon the gate | ‘The sisters are singing matins in the choir. 
of their noble master. But a soft-handed | But the mother will be with you at once. 
young maiden sufficed to deal with them to-day. | Come in.” i 
She did not look much older than Hester,| So saying she laid hold of Hester’s hand like 
' and the two girls stood gazing before them }a child, and led her down the hall. This hall 
some moments, each in the most thorough | was long and wide and lofty, as the entrance to 
amazement at the unexpected apparition of the | such a dwelling should be, but it was neither 
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dark nor dingy as one might, have expected to 


find it. It had a flooring of warmly coloured 
tiles, with a mat here and there, on which wait- 
ing unaccustomed feet might take their stand, 
if it so: happened they felt cold upon the stones. 
A landscape was painted on the lofty ceiling, a 
little faded and obscured by age, but with 
colours still rich enough and soft enough to suit 
the present character of the place. There was 
a very broad staircase in the background, balus- 
trades and steps alike of dark-grained oak, over 
which the warm living jewels came dropping 
with the sunlight, whilst cherub’s heads, laid 
lovingly together, looked down out of a deeply- 
stained window on the landing above. Most 
truly that old nobleman had known how to make 
beauty in his dwelling. 
_ There was a sound of muffled music in the air, 
lulling and swelling as through closed doors, 
supplicating strains rising and sustaining their 
demand, then falling, sinking away softly, with 
great comfort, as in thanksgiving. The little 
nun bent her head, and moved her lips while she 
walked, as though it were her duty to join in the 
prayer as well as she might be able, being acci- 
dentally at a distance from her nook among the 
singers, 
“Tn a place of pasture he hath set me,” mur- 
mured the little nun, at a breath, like one hasty 
and hungry, swallowing a good thing. “The 
Lord ruleth me; and I shall want nothing. He 
hath set me in a place of pasture.” 
Then she threw open a door, and smiling, 
with the gladness of that whisper still lurking 
about her lips, 
“Will you please to step in here,” she said, 
“and wait, and I will go on the instant and give 
your message to our mother.” 
The room into which Hester was thus shown 
had been the nobleman’s dining-room. It had 
brown panelled walls, and a brown glittering 
floor. ‘The two long windows set up high and 
narrow in the wall had heraldic devices carved 
over them. There was a large vase of roses and 
lilies, a full-length statue of Christ blessing 
little children, an alms-box, with its label, “ For 
the sick and dying poor,” a table covered with 
a plain red cloth, with an inkstand, with writing 
materials, with a few books. The windows were 
already opened, and there was not a speck of 
dust about the place. It shone with cleanliness, 
it smiled with cheerfulness, it gave one good 
morning out of all its corners. It said, “ See 
what a pleasant place has been prepared for you ; 
sit down and rest.” But Hester had no heart 
to respond to such-a greeting. She stood there 
in this atmosphere of freshness and order, feel- 
ing all out of place in her flimsy crushed drape- 
ries, her gaudy mantle and dishevelled hair. 
She turned her back upon the sunlight, and 
stood waiting with her eyes upon the door. 
By-and-by the handle moved, turned; there 
was a little rustling, as of fresh linen, a little 
rattling, as of heavy beads; the door opened, 
and the “mother” appeared. 
Sir Archie’s sister. One could see that at a 


be in better contrast than the masculine bold- 
ness of the man’s face with the feminine soft- 
ness of the woman’s. Here were sweet, tender, 
pitiful blue eyes, and a brow smooth and 
serene under its spotless linen band ; no latent 
fire; no lines to show where frowns had been. 
The face was oval and softly moulded, and very 
winning for its exquisite freshness and purity. 
The mouth was mobile, and, though ever quick 
with a right word, was yet, in its changing 
expressions, most eloquent of much that it 
left unspoken. The complexion was so daz- 
zlingly fair, so daintily warmed with vermilion 
on the cheeks, no paint nor powder could 
mimic it; only early rising, tender labours, 
never ceasing and perpetual joy of spirit could 
have combined in producing it. The quaint 
black garment, the long floating veil, and 
narrow gown of serge, were right fit and be- 
coming to the wearer. They laid hold of her 
grace and made their own of it, while she, 
thinking to disguise herself in their sombre 
setting, wrapped the unlovely folds around her, 
and shone out of them, as only the true gem 
can shine. The shadow that the black veil 
threw round her face made its purity almost 
awful, but made its bloom and simplicity the 
more entirely enchanting. Not the satins ofa 
duchess, not the jewels of an empress, could 
have lent half such a fitting lustre to this 
womanly presence of the gentle Mother Au- 
gustine, of the daughters of St. Vincent, of 
the very old convent of St. Mark, in Blank- 
square. There were sick men and women in 
her hospital up-stairs who could have talked 
to the world about her beauty. 

A slight expression of wonder passed over 
the nun’s face at the first glimpse of Hester’s 
apparel. But one quick searching look in the 
shrinking eyes seemed to satisfy her. She drew 
the girl to a chair and sat down by her side. 
“You have got astray, my poor child,” she 
said, with sympathy. ‘You shall tell me all 
about it before you sleep, that I may write to 
your mother—to your friends.” 

“T have no mother, no friends,” Hester 
broke out with a sudden passion. “I am an 
orphan, and a dressmaker’s apprentice. I do 
not want to trouble any one, and I will not go 
back to them. I should have got on very well 
if they had left me at my sewing.” 

The nun listened in surprise, with a troubled 
doubt springing up in her mind at the quick in- 
coherency of this speech. Then she glanced at 
Hester’s face, which was held away, and saw 
that the eyes had darkened and swelled, and 
that two heavy tears were coming dropping 
down her cheeks. And she knew by the con- 
trolled lips that this was sanity in grief. 

— are in trouble, my dear,” she said, 
SOoItly. 

aa Xh, it is that music!” cried Hester, making 
a desperate little gesture with her hand. An 
surely so the music was rolling on within hear- 
ing, with its solemn appealing, and its sublime 
content ; enough to make a sore heart break 





glance; though, upon reflection, nothing eould 
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“True; the music!” said the mother, com- 
prehending. “Dear child you must confide in 
me. What! not afraid, surely? How the old 
men in the wards, and the children in the 
schools, would laugh at that original idea! 
You would be sadly out of fashion to be afraid 
of Mother Augustine.” 

Such a speech was too much for Hester. It 
broke all restraint. Her face dropped down 
upon her open hands, and she sobbed in an 
abandonment of loneliness and grief. 

“There is nothing but rest for this,” said 
the mother, standing before her, an arm round 
the bowed shoulders, a hand on the bent head. 
“ A long sleep first, and then—confidence.” 

And so saying she led, almost carried, the 
girl to the door, across the hall, and away up 
that massive brown staircase, through the 
jewelled sunlight. 

“You must not be afraid that I am going to 
put you into hospital,” she said, smiling, as they 
went along, Hester walking composedly now, 
but hanging her tear-stained face, and clinging 
to the mother’s hand. “ We have a nice little 
cell for stray children like you. Sometimes we 
call it ‘the little bower,’ and sometimes ‘the 
little arbour,’ because we think it so pretty, and 
find it so useful.” 

So in the little harbour Hester was moored, 
and left alone, the nun having possessed herself 
of the name and address of Lady Humphrey. 
The prettiness of the room was not in truth 
made out of the luxury of its appointments ; 
but bright it was, as a brown shining floor, 
snow-white walls, a white little bed, and a vine 
round the window could make it. 

And there was a garden under the window 
of this little bower. It would seem that the 
very apple trees of that so ancient nobleman, 
which his housekeeper used to stew in their 
season, were still bearing their fruit between 
its walls. At least there are nowhere but the 
ghosts of dead gardeners who could tell us to a 
certainty whether they were the same trees or 
not. Yet, however that might be, the sick old 
men and women in the hospital of St. Mark 
knew the taste of the ripe fruit in the cup of 
their cooling drink. Now a long gleaming row 
of white lilies lifted the dew in their chalices to 
the sunlight, making a line of dazzling fringe 
along the sombre ivy of the wall. Vagrant 
boughs of jessamine were swinging loose upon 
the air, grasping at the breeze, as if the tough 
old bricks were not enough for them to cling 
to. Birds that had their nests in the trees, 
whose ancestors had had their nests in the same 
trees, were singing jubilates for the morning, 
perhaps meaning them for thanksgiving, that 
they, having been born city birds, had been so 
happy in their generation, never fearing what 
was to become of their posterity when the fair 
garden should be swept away with another 
cycle, when a weedy crop of houses should have 
struck root in the mellow earth, shooting their 
chimneys far higher than these branches had 
dared to soar. 


the noise nor the wickedness of the city seemed 
to reach it, though both had been there, without 
a doubt, in the echo; in the memory and sug- 
gestion of a thing past, and left away in the 
distance; making the silence more delicious, 
making the holiness more solemn. Yet there 
were other things stirring in it at this hour, 
besides the bees. A few tranquil sickly faces 
were moving between the ranks of the flower 
beds, the rows of precious herbs, the nests of 
fragrant fruit, smiling here, and sighing there ; 
mayhap wondering wistfully at the bounty of 
the good God, who had so brought them to life 
again out of the throes of anguish, and the 
travails of death, to thus bask in a sunny at- 
mosphere of peace and bloom; to rest and be 
strengthened, and be led hither and thither ; 
to be dealt with, in a sweet providence, by the 
unwonted hands of love. For these were the 
mother’s convalescent patients from the hospital, 
and they were taking their morning airing while 
the sun was warm and new. 

These things Hester saw from between the 
leaves of her vine; and these, and the ideas 
they brought with them, she gathered under 
the pillow of the little white bed, and so slept 
upon them; the plaining and exulting of that 
music which had ceased still following her 
slumbers, and taking the guidance of her 
dreams. And she wakened refreshed, though 
with a bruise somewhere in her heart that 
smarted at the touch of a recollection. And 
the mid-day sun was then hot upon the window. 

Her limp white dress had been removed, and 
in its place she had a plain black robe, ve 
neat and slim, with a broad leather belt to gir 
its folds round her waist. And while this was 
being assumed she considered, would it not be 
well if she could find a home in this place? 
She could sew, teach, tend upon the sick. She 
would see about it. 

Two people were walking round the garden 
now, talking, stopping, walking slowly, very 
earnest. They were Sir Archie Munro and his 
sister, the Mother Augustine. 

“Good God, drop a blessing on those two 
moving heads!” cried Hester, suddenly awak- 
ing to an enthusiasm of gratitude. “I will 
hold by their hands and they shall not send me 
back to Hampton Court. They will help me to 
be independent, and I shall not be shaken off 
any more. I shall not be loved and forgotten, 
cherished and deserted. Oh, Lady Humphrey! 
Oh, Mr. Pierce !” 

The figures in the garden turned at the mo- 
ment and came back again down the path, as if 
responding unconsciously to her cry; the fea- 
tures growing distinct each moment ; two faces 
breathing and moving through the warm air to- 
gether; two heads laid together for her good, 
had she but known it; two pairs of eyes full of 
promise for her, as she was ate aware, 
though she felt herself too strange in her new 
place in their lives to even dare to look such 
promise in the face. And these two people 
were—the rival of Pierce Humphrey, and the 
sister of the rival. And Hester was in their 





This garden was all still, all holy. Neither 
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hands, and had found the hands strong and 
kind. 

Here then was the man held in aversion, 
yet to be honoured and admired, of Pierce 

umphrey’s love-story, the other hero of the 
romance, the second lover of Janet Golden. 
And Hester fell to wondering, aside from her 
own case, about this rare, remarkable, and most 
heartless Janet Golden. For rare and remark- 
able Hester had settled in her own mind that 
she must be; and any woman must be heartless 
who could endure to have two lovers. There 
was a page of pure romance now laid open to 
Hester's eyes. This grave stately person in 
the garden, was it possible he could have rob- 
bed the jovial Pierce of anything so trifling as 
a fickle lady’s heart? As well might one tax 
royalty with picking pockets. Thus Hester was 
inclined to be enthusiastic about her new friends, 
as well as a little bitter against her old ones. 
And she placed the two men side by side in her 
thought, and judged them, unconsciously, with 
the simplicity and fairness of pure justice. The 
one who should have protected, had abandoned 
her to loneliness and danger inacrowd. The 
other, upon whom she had no claim, had 
rescued her at inconvenience to himself; had 
brought her and set her here, where she 
was in a goodly place of safety.. Thus Hester 
judged, as most people judge, according to 

er own lights and experience. She did not 
say that Pierce was but a baby, while Sir Archie 
was aman. She did not say that Pierce, her old 
companion and playfellow, was a person to be 
comforted, laughed at, piped to, and danced with; 
never to be wept against, or appealed to; while 
that Sir Archie might be leaned upon as a 
staff that would neither bend nor break. Yet 
something of such thoughts must have heen 
present to her mind, though she did not make 
the effort, perhaps would have not had the will, 
to give them shape. 

And, despite the so sympathising assurance 
that she had given Mr. Pierce the night before, 
Hester could not now choose but have a doubt 
upon her mind as to the faith of Janet Golden 
in the fealty of her lover. Fate, perhaps, 
would not be dealing unkindly with that 
young lady if so be that it should force her to 
draw her hand from the loose clasp of Pierce 
Humphrey, and give her life with it into the 
keeping of this Sir Archie Munro. 


CHAPTER X. A COLLOQUY. 

**T am uneasy about you, Archie,” the mother 
was saying, as those two were walking up and 
down the garden path. “My mother writes 
me that she fears you are entangled, even 
against your will, in these schemes of rebellion 
that are on foot.” 

Sir Archie’s face grew clouded. ‘That was 
indiscreet of my mother,” he said. “If others 
suspect me, as I have been led to think they do 
— if my letters should be opened——” 

“But it is not true—it is not true?” ap- 
pealed the mother, with her blue eyes distended 
and anguish on her lips, 





“Dear Mary,” said Sir Archie tenderly, 
taking her hands, and holding them between 
his own. “It is not true, not exactly true at 
least, though certain it is that I am in difficulty 
and trouble about these matters, as every Irish- 
man, with a head to think or a heart to feel, 
must be. Now I will tell you all about it, if 
{ou will be patient, that is, and strong. Why, 

(ary, to think of a courageous woman like you, 
who can dress a bad wound, who can go with 
a dying sinner to the very brink of eternity, 
who never quailed at fever, who is not afraid 
of the very chews itself!” he said, smiling ; “to 
think of you turning nervous on my hands, and 
fading your cheeks at a moment’s notice—all 
for a great brawny mountaineer like me—a 
strong fellow, who never felt a pain nor ache.” 

“This is not a case of pain nor ache,” said 
the mother, sadly. “If it were I might help 
you. But if this be treason, rebellion, why 
you would melt away like snow from among 
our hands. We could do nothing for you.” 

And the mother’s voice broke. She laid her 
head on her brother’s shoulder, and trembled 
with great fear. 

“Mary, Mary, Mary,” said Sir Archie, lift- 
ing her face, and looking in it with smiling 
rebuke, “what would all your large family in 
yonder think of you if they saw you breaking 
down like this? Itis enough to tempt a fellow 
like me to turn the tables and quote texts to 
you. Indeed, my darling, this distress is with- 
out cause. There, 1 knew you would be rea- 
sonable; and now you shall hear the whole 
story.” 

The mother recovered herself quickly, drew 
her veil around her face, and bowed her he to 
endure the listening to what she dreaded to hear. 
And the two walked on together as before. 

“There is not much to say after all,” said 
Sir Archie. ‘I need not tell you that my own 
little corner of the world has always been 
peaceful and happy; but neither need I tell you 
that I have mourned over the misery of the 
country at large. My heart has bled for it; 
bleeds for it. One would need to have lead in 
one’s veins, instead of blood, to endure to see 
the things that are done in the name of justice 
in the open face of day.” 

“But you cannot cure them,” broke in the 
Mother Augustine. “It is impossible that you 
can cure them.” 

“Impossible, I believe, to the attempt that 
will be made,” said Sir Archie, “and, there- 
fore, so help me God, I will guard my little 
flock from the destruction that must follow 
such an attempt. I will not lead them out to 
death, nor invite desolation to their thresholds, 
well knowing that not the shadow of a boon 
will be reaped by their children nor their chil- 
dren’s children from the horrible sufferings they 
must be made to endure. Were they already 
in torture, like the unfortunates of many other 
parts of the country, and did they call upon me 
to lead them in battle, I would do it were it 
only a forlorn hope, and I fell among their feet 
at the first shot from an English gun. But we 
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have always lived apart from the rest of the 
world; our mountains have shut us in, and I 

ray God that they may shut out from us the 
Eaters that are impending. I tell you, Mary, 
I never ride up the glen of an evening and see 
the wee toddling babies come peeping to the 
door to see me go by without swearing to my- 
self that I will never make a sign that will be 
the cause of dabbling their helpless feet in the 
bloodshed of their kin. Let the sun rise and 
go down upon our peace so long as it pleases 
Heaven to lane the peace upon our thresholds. 
I have been placed over a few, and for the wel- 
fare of that few Iam accountable. As for the 
many, God pity them! They will not succeed. 
Their leaders have been surprised, are in 
prison ; they who could arrange and command, 
who carried the longest heads, if not the 
stoutest hearts. The informers are abroad, and 
the rulers of the land are urging on a rebellion 
that they may crush it with the greater ease. 
I will guard my happy glens from the wreck. 
But what folly to talk in this way !” he added, 
lightly, catching a glimpse of the mother’s 
white averted cheek, “it will never come to 
that, I trust. The government will relent, will 
grow wise in time, and treat the country more 
kindly than it has done. Statesmen will see at 
last, though late, the mistakes of many ages. 
They will try redress of grievances instead of 
pitch caps and hanging. Come, cheer up, Mary, 
and let us talk of something pleasaat.” 

But the mother was not ready to leave the 
subject. “ Who is it that suspects you?” she 
asked. “If you declare yourself for peace, who 
can say a word against you?” 

“No one but an enemy,” said Sir Archie. 
“I did not know I had an enemy, but it seems 
I have one in ambush somewhere. No matter; 
let them do their worst. The only thing they 
can say is that at the first opening of the 
society I belonged to the United Irishmen. 
Like all other young men who had a throe of 
feeling or a spark of hope in their hearts, I 
rushed into it, eagerly insisting that we must 
wring attention from the King to the despera- 
tion of the country. That chimera faded,” said 
Sir Archie, bitterly; “‘and since things have 
grown wilder and more hopeless, I have with- 
drawn from the schemes of the society, impelled 
by the motives I have described.” 

* Tt is well, it is well,” murmured the mother, 
tremulously. “ But this enemy, dear Archie ? 
Who is there who should be at enmity with 

ou ?” 

. “That I cannot tell,” said Sir Archie; “ but 
there are few men so fortunate as not to have 
an enemy somewhere. I was not aware that 
any one was busy with my concerns until late 
last night, or rather early this morning. I had 
then an interview with Wolfe Tone, who has 
put me on my guard.” 

The Mother Augustine groaned. “ Wolfe 
Tone,” she repeated. “Oh, Archie !” 

* Well, Mary ? Is he a terrible ‘old bogie’ 
to your fears ?” 

“I know what he is well,” said the mother, 





energetically. ‘‘He is a brave, daring enthu- 
siast, but he will die in his cause. And you 
shall not die with him—no, Archie, no, Archie!” 

“Tam not going to die with any one, little 
sister, till my appointed day has been lived till the 
last minute,” said Sir Archie, tenderly, carry- 
ing her white trembling fingers to his lips. “I 
agreed to meet Tone for the purpose of explain- 
ing to him clearly the conduct which I intend 
to pursue, and the motives which have deter- 
mined me to persist in that conduct, in spite 
of many strong feelings of my own, and un- 
bounded sympathy with the misery which is the 
main-spring of the attempt that may be made. 
I have tried to assure him that if such attempt 
be made it will be done clumsily, and must 
end in failure. I have implored him to use his 
influence in holding back the catastrophe, as 
the time is not ripe, as the leaders are in 
prison. He says that were impossible. The 
madness of the people is getting stimulated 
every day. They will have a leader of some 
kind; or, if necessary, they will act without a 
leader. We parted as we met, he deplorin 
that I should insist on remaining neutral, i 
more and more resolved to follow the lights of 
my own judgment and experience. I believe, 
however, that I have succeeded in convincin 
him, at least, that I am in no respect stenel 
by cowardice or want of patriotism in my de- 
cision.” 

** Cowardice!” said the mother, amazed, and 
blushing at the word. “ Who could venture to 
accuse you of such a vice ?” 

“ Yet it may be that I have left myself open 
to the charge,” said Sir Archie, “from those 
whose disappointment or anger may blind them 
for the moment, so that they cannot look my 
position in the face. It is known that I feel 
strongly for the affliction of my country, and 
those who know it may not all be aware that I 
believe myself more far-seeing than themselves, 
that perhaps I have more means, more leisure 
for looking onward than they have, that I find 
myself responsible for the well-being of my 
little clan, who look to me out of their peaceful 
doors for counsel and guidance. Yet,” con- 
tinued Sir Archie, thoughtfully, “did they but 
consider the matter thoroughly they would see 
that, in the event of a struggle, by refusing to 
side with one or other party, I should leave 
myself at the mercy of the fury of both, and de- 
prive myself of all hope of the protection of 
either—a position which it requires some little 
nerve to face. But come, Mary,” he added, 
“we have had enough of this. You must ask 
for your old friends, or there will be woful dis- 
appointment when I go home. The old women 
will be bobbing curtseys along the roads, and 
will think something is sadly amiss indeed if his 
honour cannot give them a message from ‘ Miss 
Mary, God love her.’ ” 

The Mother Augustine, thus admonished, 
made an effort to dismiss her fears, and became, 
in outward appearance at least, her tranquil 
self again. 

“There is much home news that I want to 
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hear,” she said, tuning her voice to its ordinar 
tone of steady sweet contentment with all 
things. ‘ What is this that my mother writes 
me about Janet Golden, dear Archie? Are we 
likely to have a wedding soon, if all go well 
among our mountains ?” 

Sir Archie started slightly at this question, 
as if it were one he had neither wished for 
nor expected. A shade of pained perplexity 
was on his face as he made answer. 

** My mother can tell you more of this affair 
than I can,” he said. “I really can hardly 
explain how it has grown a If you ask me 
do I wish to marry Janet Golden, I say frankly, 
Ido not. Ihave no wish to marry any woman 
at present ; neither is Janet the kind of woman 
I should select. She is too fond of gay life in 
the cities to love a happy country home. She 
has no interest in my interests, no concern with 
my concerns. She is—let me see—well, I 
believe I am not good at drawing nice defini- 
tions ; but she is not my ideal of a wife, sister 
Mary. You will wonder, then, how I have 
been weak enough to become so entangled, well 
knowing that I am not versed in the art of love- 
making for pastime. But of course you have 
heard it all before now ; that silly old story ofan 
engagement made by two mothers when Janet 
was a baby and Ia mere boy. I own I have 
been hearing of it and laughing at it for years, 
and not troubling myself to realise my position or 
to interfere and declare that I had no intention 
of acting up to such a ridiculous arrangement. 
And now suddenly of late, when I had forgotten 
the whole affair, the young lady is introduced 
under my roof, and I am presented to her by 
my mother as her fiancé. And she seems quite 
content: takes it as a matter of course. How 
else should she take it, says my mother, when 
she has looked forward to the prospect all her 
life? And I have never summoned courage to 
undeceive her as yet. And so the matter stands, 
while every day assures me she is not the 
woman I could love. I cannot feel any wish 
for her perpetual presence at my fireside, any 
impulse to share with her my most intimate 
feelings; therefore, I find it hard to wed my 
wishes to her whims, as I find her constantly 
expecting me to do.” 

“Tam sorry to hear this,” said the Mother 
Augustine. “I had hoped it might all have 
been so different. I remember Janet a merry 
arch little girl, and I had hoped that she might 
be very fit to bring new life into the old 
home.” 

“Do not let me underrate pretty Janet,” 
said Sir Archie. “She has indeed all those 
points which are said to make up a charming 
woman, to wit, bright eyes, saucy words, a very 
tiny satin slipper, and a more than ordinary 
share of caprice. But I am afraid there are 
some things which are sadly thrown away upon 
me, Mary, some super-excellent enchantments 
which the modern poets rave about. Now, if 
her soul were but as deep as her eyes, her 
sympathies as keen as her wits—I am afraid I 
ama very old-fashioned fellow in my tastes. 





But then you see, if a man lives in an old- 
fashioned castle, among old-fashioned hills, 
over-seeing the lives of old-fashioned people, 
it seems natural to follow that he should allow 
himself to be moulded by his circumstances, or 
else always live at war with his fate. And so 
I suppose he may be excused for feeling rather 
doubtful about the propriety of taking a new- 
fashioned wife, at the risk of poisoning her with 
his uncongenial atmosphere.” 

“My mother should have had an eye to the 
antique in her search,” said the nun, smiling; 
“ T should not wonder if you had set your heart 
on Cousin Madge on the sly.” 

Sir Archie laughed. “Poor Madge!” he 
said. ‘ How indignant and shocked she would 
be to hear you! But I did not make any 
mention of the antique. Old-fashioned is a 
word which is applied oftenest to children.” 

“Yes; and my mother’s Janet is neither 
simple enough nor wise enough to suit you. 
It is a pity—a pity; and her wealth would 
have been so useful in your hands, dear Archie.” 

“What is the world coming to when even 
you are turning mercenary ?” said Sir Archie, 
smiling. 

“JT mean useful to the world,” said the 
mother, gravely. “If I did not know you 
fitted for such a stewardship, I should pray that 
you might remain untempted by the trial of 
over plentiful possession. But you are nota 
boy now, Archie, and the years of your early 
youth have proved you. I would make you 
guardian of the poor over untold gold: The 
blessing that is settled on your glens must ex- 
tend beyond their limits, so far as wealth can 
carry your power. If our poor Janet marry 
some worldly man of fashion, for instance, will 
not her many thousands be swallowed up in the 
whirlpool of folly, of selfish luxury and neglect 
of her fellow-creatures. If you have their 
management they will be sown deep in the | 
heart of nature, to come up again in peace an 
security, in love and enlightenment, for the 
future generations of at least one happy corner 
of the earth.” 

“May be so, Mary, may be so,” said Sir 
Archie. “ But you do not know how I might 
change my ways if it happened that I turned 
out a millionnaire. I could indeed enjoy the 
freedom of action which enormous wealth can 
give. But in the meantime I have always had 
enough for myself and my people.” 

* And Janet ?” asked the mother, after some 
uneasy reflection. ‘“ What attitude does she 
take in these arrangements? It seems to me, 
Archie, judging from the tone of this confidence, 
that you must play the part of lover in a luke- 
warm manner. And it strikes me, as I remem- 
ber the little Janet of old times, that she was of 
rather an exacting disposition.” 

“T can vouch for her that she has not lost that 
trait in her character,” said Sir Archie, smiling. 
“ But as I have said before, my mother assures 
me that she is satisfied. And that being so, 
she points out to me that I cannot draw back 
from this engagement with honour.” "7 
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“Then you mean me to understand that you 
and Janet have never spoken on the subject ?” 

“T do,” said Sir Archie. “She seems to 
avoid it,and sodo I, Indeed; I hardly know 
what we could say if we tried.” 

“That may change, if you are wise and kind, 
Archie ; but it would be terrible for you to marry 
while things are thus.” 

“IT do not believe we shall ever marry,” said 
Sir Archie. “In the meantime, I leave the 
chances of my release in the hands of time and 
a capricious lady, and have many other matters 
to think of.” 

“ Yes,” said the mother, thoughtfully. “ And 
I had almost forgotten,” she added, after a 
pause, “that I too have another matter to think 
of, and speak of. That poor child whom you 
sent here this morning.” 

“* Well,” said Sir Archie, with interest, ‘‘ what 
of her ?” 

“T have written to her friends,” said the 
mother. “Though, indeed, I question if they 
be much her friends either, so reluctant does she 
seem to return to them, And, Archie, is it not 
strange ik 

** Well, Mary, what is strange ?” 

“How oddly people turn up again in the 
world. Do you remember the name of Judith 
Blake, the heroine of so many of our old nurse’s 
strange stories? Judith Blake, who became 
afterwards Lady Humphrey ?” 

“IT remember.” 

“This girl in some way belongs to a Lady 
Humphrey, whom I believe to be that identical 
Judith Blake. It is to her I have written—to 
Hampton Court, where she lives. And this 
girl does not love her, no more than did the 
people of Glenluce, long ago.” 








LEAVES FROM THE MAHOGANY TREE. 
A DISH OF FRUIT. 

Arter the refined and complicated luxury of 
a good recherché dinner, we seem to go back, 
when the fruit comes on table, to the pri- 
mitive simplicity of the earliest ages. We 
consume our entremets and our fricassees, our 
soups and our made dishes, and then our host, 
as if the répertoire of delicacies had been ex- 
hausted, steps out into his orchard and his gar- 
den, and brings us in a simple handful of fruit ; 
a bunch of golden grapes, some apples painted 
red and yellow by the soft pencil of the 
summer sunbeam, a dusty velvet peach, or 
some honey-fleshed apricots. He is doing 
what King Alcinous may have done to Ulysses 
and the storm-beaten Greeks; it is patriarchal, 
it smacks of the golden age and the old mytho- 
logic times ; yet it is a custom that does not 
wither, and will never grow unfashionable. 
How things alter! The salad, once all that 
the hermit had to live upon, has become a relish 
for the gourmand ; cheese, once the shepherd’s 








Fruit requires no human cooking; the great 
stationary fire has cooked it to a turn. It 
has been basted with dews; the soft balmy 
summer rain has been its sauce. Its flavour 
has been mixed by the ministering spirits of 
garden and orchard ; its colour and shape are 
of a lasting fashion; it contains essences 
never discovered, and wines as yet undreamed 
of; it is older than the cutlet, and anterior to 
the fricandeau ; its seed blew to us from Eden, 
or it fell to us from the amaranthine gardens. 
Turtle soup is sublime, and there are ragoits 
which exercise a moral and psychological in- 
fluence over the world; but they are earthy, 
their component parts are known ; there is not 
the mystery about them that appertains to fruit. 

The finest orchard in the world is Covent 
Garden Market. A gorgeous sight in the season, 
it conveys a vast sense of the greatness of Eng- 
land and the distance her far-grasping arms can 
reach. Those leather-coated chesnuts are from 
the mountainous woods of Spain; those grey 
flattened figs are from the hills behind Smyrna; 
those orange golden pines with the bristly 
plumes, grew at the foot of the Blue Mountains ; 
those pale green fleshy grapes came from Por- 
tugal; those scorched looking bananas from 
the Bermudas ; those enormous pears, like pan- 
tomime pears (only fifteen guineas the dozen !) are 
from Provence; those nuts from the Kentish 
copses, jostle their browner and oilier brethren 
from Barcelona, and the sunny shores of 
Spain. Pomona and Vertumnus (now in the 
fruit business, and talking with a strong Hebraic 
accent), have summoned them from every 
quarter of the globe. Look at Pomona, she is 
trying to induce a young guardsman to give 
two guineas for a ball-room bouquet for a 
lady, while Vertumnus, refreshed with a light 
luncheon of fried fish, is arranging some 
filberts in a heap, to give a beauty and ten- 
derness by contrast to a basket of peaches 
next them. Artful Shadrach Vertumnus. One 
ought to be charged for walking down that 
central avenue; the flowers are so beautiful, 
the smell of the fruit is so delicious. As a 
boy, we sometimes thought of living for a 
day on fruit, and spending the whole twelve 
waking hours here under cover. A water melon 
for breakfast, with some dates to wind up; 
plums, apples, and nuts for dinner; a tea of 
bananas and filberts; a supper of grapes and 
Normandy pippins. 

But really to enjoy fruit, one should pick 
one’s own and eat it in appropriate scenery 
under the tree from which it is gathered, or 
beside the bush whereon it has grown. The 
pear reached down from the pliant bough, 
where it has long swung like a golden weight 
for Mammon’s scales, tastes as much better 
than the same fruit coldly cut by a silver 
knife, at a formal dessert, as a damson does, 
than its humble rustic cousin, the sloe; the 
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be twisted from its fostering twig; the grape 
bunch nipped from the ragged brown branch 
bound to the green-house roof. The best 
things refuse to be transplanted. What French 
custom really retains healthy life in England, 
what English custom really thrives in France? 
But let us ransack the Cornucopia of Pomona, 
and tumble out the fruit, dishful by dishful. 

The raspberry is almost the earliest fruit of 
the year in France, and it lasts on the French 
table from the end of April to the end of Sep- 
tember. Here nature is less generous with the 
fine flavoured dark crimson berry. How plea- 
sant it is to pick the pulpy raspberries that 
often come off the stems as you touch them, 
and leave white, bald, and pithy stalks, like 
hat pegs from which the fats have fallen. 
What fragrance there is in the seed, how re- 
freshing the smell as you bruise the berries, 
and their nectareous blood reddens your hands. 
The raspberry is balsamic, refreshing, and emi- 
nently wholesome, though delicate people call it 
cold, and consider that it requires sugar and wine 
to correct its effect on the stomach. As it isa 
shame that Milton and Shakespeare should be 
associated with the weariness of school tasks, so 
is it a thousand pities that the mature man 
should have his mind poisoned against that 
fragrant, fine flavoured, and delicious preserve, 
raspberry-jam, by the horror of youthful 
powders—cruel alliance, hideous ambuscade! 
—lurking wickedly under beguiling sweets. 

It is a curious fact, and one that does not re- 
dound to the credit of French confectioners, that 
even as late as 1805, raspberry-jam was unknown 
in France! A cookery book of that date says 
distinctly—and no commentator, however much 
a special pleader, can explain away the matter :— 
“They have tried to make compotes and confi- 
tures of raspberries, but hitherto” (mark the 
remarkable and stultifying words, gentlemen of 
the jury), “ HITHERTO without success. The 
fire carries off almost all the perfume.” Carries 
off, quotha! Why no preserve in the world 
has such a bouquet. 

Cherries look very well at a dessert arranged 
in quadrangular pvramids—pyramids of rubies 
and cornelians—piled like cannon shot on the 
terrace of a Chatham battery. A standard tree 
laden with rosy May Dukes just after a shower, 
and shimmering in the sunshine, is a sight to 
remember. So must the jewels have grown on 
Aladdin’s trees in the subterranean garden. 
The little dark Kentish cherry, with its black 
juice, is a mere wild fruit compared with that 
rustic beauty the red and white May Duke 
or the lordly bigaroon. The best cherries in 
Paris come from the pleasant valley of Mont- 
morency. The “guignes” and the “ short-tailed 
gobets,” are also good and estimable kinds. The 
invalids, croaking again, declare bigaroons to 
be indigestible, and guignes heating; but this 
is nonsense. The French dry cherries in the 
oven, make dragées of them, and preserve them 
in vinegar. In brandy we all know them. 
They give the spirit a delicious flavour, but the 
tawny fruit, so generous that it gives away 





everything, becomes itself a mere brown taste- 
less sop. 

The apricot is a delicious fruit : not brimming 
with scented cool juice, like the peach, but more 
like a fruit that has done its best to turn into a 
preserve. The nutmeg apricots, freckled and 
small, are of a fine flavour, but not so refreshing 
as a peach, nor so nectareous as a nectarine, 
but still very pre-eminent. The French excel 
in apricot marmalade, and at Clermont and 
Auvergne they make an apricot paste, cheese 
we should call it, which is quite a grand article 
of commerce. 

The standard apricot, which has the sun and 
air all round it, and grows in a natural way, 
bears little orangey fruit, preferred by great 
connoisseurs to that of espaliers, though they 
run smaller. The skin should not be removed 
from apricot preserve ; it is full of flavour, gives 
variety, and serves to embed the white almondy 
kernels, which contrast with the luscious golden 
fruit. The espalier fruit is seldom ripe all the way 
round. The apricot makes a delicious ice, and, 
when dried and stewed (this is the famous Mish- 
mish of the Egyptians), it forms a fine change 
for convalescents, as it is free from acidity and 
is nourishing and emollient. 

Gooseberries (as schoolboys we always called 
them, with affectionate familiarity, gooz-gogs, 
but why we never knew) are the same as what 
the Scotch call “honey-blobs.” So we read in 
the history of Lord Lovat, who stopped and 
bought some when on his way to the Tower, 
where the axe was grinding for his rasvally old 
neck. The gooseberry is the chief constituent 
part of English champagne, and it is supposed 
to account partly for the vast yield of the vine- 
yards of Epernay. 

A gooseberry is not a pretty fruit; it is 
hairy, like a harmless little fantling hedgedog ; 
it has not the transparent cornelian jewelled 
character of the white or red currant; it has 
no purple grey powder of bloom on it, like a 
plum; it is just a bag of syrupy pulp and 
whitish and greenish seeds: a bag which you 
squeeze as you do shaving cream from the 
collapsible tube. 
sons’ eyes, when they are dead and insipid and 
lack lustre, to boiled gooseberries; and the 
chins of immature hobbledehoys, when first be- 
ginning to sprout in a callow sort of way, have 
been playfully compared to the same feature- 
less fruit. The Westphalians make a sauce of 
the gooseberry, to flavour the raw ham they 
devour in a cannibal sort of way. The ingenious 
French play all sorts of tricks with the goose- 
berries. They crystallise them, they pulp them, 
they strain off the seeds; they preserve them, 
they make a fine jelly of them, which is pecu- 
liarly useful in fevers; they make a liqueur, 
a syrup, and very excellent ices. But, for all 
that, an English gooseberry pudding with a 
thin paste, and a little butter inserted under 
the uplifted crown of its hat, is a thing not to 
be despised. 

The strawberry deserves a special place of 
honour in our dish of fruit, for does it not melt at 
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the pressure of the lips, and leave a fragrance 
wherever it has rested? In jam, in ices, erys- 
tallised—any way—the strawberry is delicious ; 
wild or cultivated it is equally admirable and per- 
fect. No one need fear eating it. Smothered 
in cream, it would not have been rejected, 
even at Olympian tables. Yet it is a singular 
fact that the Almanach des Gourmands of 1805 
says: “The strawberry has a delicious but 
very strong perfume, which does not please 
every one ; for which reason, when served round 
strawberries are usually mixed with raspberries 
and gooseberries.” Why, surely the Revolu- 
tion must have turned the good people’s brains 
and disturbed their organs of taste! The man 
who dislikes the flavour of strawberries would 
be offended at violets, and turn up his nose 
at honeysuckles. Yet it is remarkable that, 
when preserved, the French often mix the 
compote with gooseberry jelly; still they 
have the good sense to nan of the strawberry, 
ices, dragées, sirop, marmalade, and crystallised 
confitures. They have, however, a horror of 
eating strawberries freely after dinner. 

Nuts !—the very sound of the word sends us 
back to broad leafy hedges and crooked sticks, 
and to those laughing boisterous searches for 
the brown rustling bunches that the squirrels 
so envied us. We can imagine a satyr throw- 
ing down a crisp armful of filberts at the white 
feet of the wood nymph he loves. The cob-nut, 
coarse and generously large; the filbert, fine 
and white in the grain as ivory; the walnut, 
with a kernel inside its wrinkled shell, con- 
stituted like the folded-up brain inside the 
human skull—all are welcome to us and ap- 

reciated. How the quick-turning malicious- 
ooking earwigs, tumbling from the brown 
filbert husks, used to frighten us ; and how we 
used to wonder how the big fat sleepy maggot 
ever got inside the brown barrel of the nut 
through that small circular bunghole so neatly 
and carefully rounded ! 

They eat the cerneaux (unripe walnuts) in 
Paris with verjuice, salt, and pepper, which has 
been sprinkled on them some hours previous 
to the meal. They are nice, but indigestible. 
It has often struck us (we may here be par- 
doned for mentioning) that as green walnuts 
make an excellent pickle before the shell 
ossifies, possibly green filberts would be also 
sweet and palatable, pickled, though not, 
perhaps, so fine in flavour. 

The peach is one of the most aristocratic of 
naturalised European fruits. It should be eaten 
on a hot day in Ispahan, just after bathing, and 
on the cool edge of a marble fountain, Put on 
a green silk and cloth of gold turban, a white 
cashmere dressing-gown, a yataghan, and red 
turned-up slippers, read a poem of Hafiz, and 
then eat a peach; you'll find that will be some- 
thing like a peach, and the flavour will be as 
different from the ordinary flavour as a potato 
eaten from the fingers differs from a potato 
eaten from a fork. The peaches grown at 
Montreuil, near Paris, are incomparable. They 
are overflowing with juice, and their scent 





and flavour are not easily forgotten. The 
people of that village have grown peaches 
for centuries, and they know exactly how to 
produce them of a sumptuous size, and of the 
fullest flavour. The Mignonne, the first peach 
in Paris, appears at the end of July; but the 
Téton de Venus, which ripens towards the 
close of August, is the queen of all. At Metz 
they make a wine of peaches, which, when it is 
old, is rather puzzling to the connoisseur, and 
by no means despicable. The French cook 
peaches ‘‘cuites 4 ’eau comme des ceufs a la 
coque ;” they brandy them as the Americans 
do, they dry them, they make ices of them, they 
manufacture from them marmalade, a preserve, 
and a paste. 

Who that has travelled in France, but must 
remember those four beautiful families of plums, 
the Reine Claudes, the Mirabelles, the Prunes de 
Monsieur, and the prunes de Sainte Catherine ! 
What is so perfect as, what more honied than, 
a red freckled sunny greengage on which the 
wasps have bitten their custom-house mark of 
approval? Honey, indeed, but what honey: 
the fruit is a ripe bag of preserve hermetically 
sealed, hanging ready to our hand. Nothing 
can be more delicious than a Reine Claude in 
Switzerland, that has dropped from a hedge- 
row tree, and dried in the open sun. The 
largest and best French prunes come from 
Touraine, and those of Antes and of Lor- 
raine are also celebrated; the brignoles from 
Provence are specially famous; they are small 
clear red plums, firm fleshed and sweet. 
With the outer skin and the stone removed, 
the Mirabelles of Metz are also to be com- 
mended as excellent. The French brandy the 
Mirabelles, and the Reine Claudes. Stewed 
prunes are delicious and very wholesome. We 
must not forget how often Shakespeare speaks 
of them, and that Master Slender fought a 
master of fence for a dish of them: three 
venus making the rub. 

But after all what can equal a good pear, for 
a real meal of fruit ? How it dissolves on being 
touched by the teeth! What a flavour it has! 
What a vast difference between a melting Swan’s 
egg, and a Beurré, or a Marie Louise, yet how 
impossible to describe the difference in words, 
however subtle. How richly mellow a Windsor 
pear is, yet how unlike a Bergamot, and still 
there is to both flavours a common generic 
character. France is the special land of pears, 
and French gardeners glory in the doyenné, the 
beurré (butter), the Crésyanne, and the St. Ger- 
main. The good Christian, the Rousselet, the 
Messire Jean, and the enormous Virgouleuse 
are also admirable sorts. For drying and stew- 
ing, they use chiefly the Martin-sec, and the 
Catilliard; the dried pears of Reims are also 
famous in Paris. The French preserve pears in 
brandy, and they use them for marmalade, and 
for jelly too, but not often. Persons with weak 
digestions eat them with sugar, or half cooked 
and then sugared. 

Quinces, the fruit of which the Irishman 
wished his apple pie to be entirely composed, 
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only come to table in the shape of ratafia, mar- 
malade, or jelly. In Paris, the quince jelly from 
Macon and Orleans bears a high name. 

People talk of vineyards and the laughing 
vine, also about curling tendrils, and purple 
clusters, and they quote Byron until they 
really seem to forget that the ordinary vine- 
yard grape, whether in France or Germany, 
Is scarcely worth eating, and that one fine 
bunch of black Hamburghs from an English 
greenhouse, is worth a bushel basket of them. 
Our highly civilised grapes are higher bred, 
thinner, and more exquisitely fine in the skin ; 
their pulp is less fleshy, and they contain more 
juice. Even the famed Chasselas de Fontaine- 
bleau are not to becompared with them for refine- 
ment of flavour. We have tasted grapes ina 
Syrian vineyard, when half the grapes were dried 
to raisins, and the contrast with the golden grapes 
turned to preserves in their own exuded syrup 
was delicious, but even they could not hold a 
candle to our black Hamburghs. Howbeit people 
tell you in Paris, that even the gilded Fon- 
tainebleaus are nothing to the muscatels of 
Languedoc, and these they often preserve in 
brandy. The raisins of Paris come chiefly 
from Provence and Italy, and those of Roque- 
vaire are preferred even to those of Malaga. 

The apple, homely but admirable fruit, painted 
red and yellow by the smiling sun, is, whether 
golden or red, equally acceptable to peer and 
peasant. What sight so glorious as a Qua- 
renden tree, crimson with its short-lived apples, 
or a Codling weighed down with its gigantic 
green fruit. Apropos of apples it is a curious 
fact that only at Rouen can the gelée de pommes 
be made of the true transparent topaz colour. 
At Paris, it always clouds and thickens in 
course of manufacture. It is the same with 
dragées ; it is only at Dresden they can be made 
white without artificial means. A good apple 
should sound quite hard and metallic under the 
knuckle ; your rich yellow rinded pretty apples 
are generally over-ripe. The gelée of Rouen is 
obtained from the Reinette alone. The golden 
pippin, that delicious little apple, has become 
almost obsolete ; and the famed Yorkshire Rib- 
stone pippin, a greenish apple with red streaks, 
is now oftener boasted of, than really produced. 
The real Ribstone is deliciously crisp and sweet. 

The French do more with chesnuts than we 
do; they ice them, they make a soup of them, 
and when ground to flour they use them in 
creams, omelettes, and soufflées. The paté de 
marrons glacés is a great delicacy. 

Figs, the French eat raw with salt and at the 
time of the bouilli. The Provencal are the best, 
but those of Argenteuil, near Paris, are juicy 
and full of flavour. Those who think our green 
figs worth travelling for (we don’t think them 
worth opening the mouth for) should seek them 
in the fig gardens near Lancing. Our dry figs 
come from the Levant. In Paris they regard 
most, the Calabrian figs, and those of Provence, 
Italy, and especially of Ollioulles. It is more 
wholesome to take water than wine with figs. 

Melons of late years have reached us in great 





numbers from Spain, and have become cheap. 
The smooth green melons from Andalusia are 
exceedingly good and deliciously sweet. The 
French make a sort of hors d’ceuvre, or potage 
of melon, and eat it with butter or milk. The 
sweet melons of Malta and Honfleur, have a 
goodname. The green-fleshed water melons of 
Provence are also commended as cool, juicy, 
and refreshing; but they have not much flavour. 
The French eat melon with pepper and salt, 
oftener than with sugar ; sometimes with sugar 
and vinegar, sticking cinnamon and cloves into 
the flesh of it to flavour it. It is then eaten with 
the bouilli. 

The French used formerly to eat. also mul- 
berries with salt and with the bouilli. They dry 
them, they make a wine of them, and they more- 
over use them to deepen the colour of their 
poorer red wines. A very useful jelly syrup for 
sore throats can be made with mulberries not 
quite ripe. 

The oranges of Provence and Italy have little 
of the delicious scent of the golden Portu- 
guese fruit. The French, who are too delicate 
to set to work at dessert and flay their oranges 
in a hearty way, prefer the fruit sliced into a 
compote, seasoned with sugar, orange flower 
water, and half a glass of brandy. This mess 
should be made several hours before dinner, 
to draw out its full flavour. But nothing can 
be so good as a high-bred, thin-skinned orange, 
the yellow peel removed, its white-kid stripped 
off, and the delicious juice left in the quarters, 
which a silver knife has decimated. 

But let us close with the emperor of all 
fruit—the Anana—the West Indian pine, bossy 
as bullion, with grey bloom on its thorny 
leaves. The French make exquisite bonbons 
of it, a liqueur, and a lemonade. They eat 
the pine with sugar, wine, or brandy. They 
flavour creams and ices with it. For our- 
selves, we would as soon smell a pine as eat 
one. ‘The fragrance is delicious, the taste 
not so pre-eminent. It may be heretical to 
say this—it would have been so at least when 
pines cost several guineas each; but when 
every Whitechapel lad can buy a slice of pine 
for a halfpenny, we feel less ashamed of our- 
selves. 





MINOR MORALITIES. 

Tue great principles of truth and justice, and 
purity of living, and respect for life and pro- 
perty, are matters of course in morals—the 
corner-stones on which the whole fabric of 
society rests, and as little to be argued about 
as that two and two make four, and not five. 
But there are certain smaller virtues, not gene- 
rally so much respected, that yet are as impor- 
tant as the bigger ones in their own way, and 
for the work they have to do; for if not the 
foundations of society, they are portions of the 
superstructure—if not corner-stones, then four- 
squared ashlars, and well-planked flooring— 
perhaps only delicately wrought finials and 
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grand flowered capitals; at all events, things 
that make the family house more pleasing to 
the eye, and more comfortable to live in. 

A great deal of mischief as well as misery 
comes from the neglect of these small virtues, 
these minor moralities of life. But as they are 
not in the decalogue, save by implication and 
extension, people do not take them to be of any 
consequence, but think they may be accepted 
or rejected according to individual pleasure, 
with no forfeiture or fulfilment of duty, which 
way soever it is. 

Everything in this world goes by gradation. 
From truth and justice and doing no murder, 
and committing no crying sins generally, up to 
having your clothes well cut and your dinners 
well cooked, there is an infinite series of steps 
or stages; but they are tolerably well defined to 
one who has seriously studied social architecture, 
and has learnt by heart of what various materials 
and graduated values it is composed. And 
though all social virtues are but minor morali- 
ties when compared with the great first prin- 
ciples of religion, truth, and justice, yet they 
may be divided and subdivided into various 
values, like the rest; some being of really 
grave importance, while others are only de- 
sirable—some being part of the very fabric of 
society, others only the graces and ornamenta- 
tions added. 

We are all agreed about the more important. 
Such, for example, as the necessity of maintain- 
ing good temper under small crosses—of keep- 
ing secrets which are entrusted to us—of not 
setting afloat ill-natured reports, and not re- 
peating unfounded gossip—of keeping within 
our means, and not coming to grief through 
reckless expenditure—of not interfering in 
other people’s business, with which we have no 
personal concern—these are all minor moralities 
of a high class; and if not quite reaching to 
the height of imperative religious duties, yet 
attaining that of desirable social virtues, with- 
out which all things human halt and stagger, 
and there is no binding of the bundle of sticks 
anyhow. But there are other little virtues, not 
in general much respected—minor moralities, 
which are to religion and heroic goodness what 
the finials on the pinnacles, and the acanthus 
leaf on the capitals, and the mouldings on the 
wall bands are to architecture—virtues which 
do not rank even with keeping out of debt and 
keeping in good temper, but which are valuable, 
and to a certain degree inestimable. And one 
of these is keeping appointments ; another is 
punctuality ; ro third is answering letters. 

There are people who never keep appoint- 
ments, or at least who keep them only when 
it suits their temper or convenience to do so; 
who put no kind of social honour into the 
matter, but who fail or fulfil as chance may 
direct. As for any moral obligation in an ap- 
poiatment, there is as little in their code as 
there is a moral obligation to keep’ an astrono- 
mical reckoning. With unbounded recklessness 
they plunge headlong into every kind of en- 


gagement, then think themselves justified if| 





they can offer what sounds like a reasonable 
excuse for not keeping any, or for keeping only 
those they care to keep. All their energy and 
intellect go into making these excuses—into 
rounding off rugged facts, and fitting in gaping 
dates. “ They really could not,” they say, with 
a well-planned—tale, shall we call it ?—as the 
clincher of the excuse. And you may believe 
or doubt, according to the measure of faith 
that has been dealt out to you. But, believing 
or doubting, the result comes to the same 
thing; your time has been wasted, and your 
arrangements disturbed, your temper has tne, 
tried, and your welfare so far destroyed—and 
the excuse, however plausible, will not mend 
matters so far as you yourself are concerned, 
Do not think that your sufferings will be your 
friend’s basis of reformation. His morality, or 
rather immorality, respecting the keeping of 
engagements will not be in any way improved 
because you have suffered; and the next time 
he or she says: “ Yes, at six o’clock, most cer- 
tainly. You may count on me: [ shall be 
there,” you may toss up for the chance, and 
calculate accordingly. When six o’clock comes 
you will probably a making yourself a spec- 
tacle to gods and men by pacing up and down 
the street, or lingering about the station, till 
the last train has gone; or you may forego 
pleasant invitations to things and people much 
desired and beloved, on the faith that your 
friend will put in an appearance ¢his time, 
surely! All mere vanity, and the very babble 
of hope! It will not be a matter of con- 
science nor yet of breeding; for such people 
have no conscience, neither, whatever their 
rank, have they any breeding. For my own 
part, though keeping one’s appointments does 
not rank as a virtue, nor breaking them asa 
vice, I would hold no man or woman honour- 
able who was coldly or habitually guilty of this 
sin. 

Twin brother to this fault is unpunctuality. 
If there are people who never keep their ap- 
pointments at all, there are others who never 
keep them to time. These, too, are apt at clever 
excuses, and think a likely-sounding fable quite 
sufficient reason to give for throwing your whole 
day out of gear. ‘To men of business, whose 
time is like an accurately-fitting puzzle, these 
people are simply so many forces of destruc- 
tion. They upset every plan, derange every 
project, destroy every scheme: the accurately- 
fitting puzzle of the day, in which each hour 
has its own especial work which cannot be 
shifted or delayed without disturbing the whole 
arrangement, is of no more account to them 
than if hours and work were so many bowls to 
play at ninepins with. They dash into your 
office an hour after time, with, perhaps a real, 
perhaps a well-feigned, appearance of hurry and 
distress. If they have any conscience at all, 
and are faulty by reason of weakness in the 
way of gossip and consequent lingering, they 
are most probably unaffectedly sorry that the 

have suffered themselves to be so beguiled. If 
they are sinners of the active kind, and without 
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conscience, they make no sort of apology for 
their misdeeds, but affect quite a virtuous sur- 
prise if you reproach them. If you reproach 
them warmly they end by being the aggrieved 
parties, and perhaps quarrel with you because 
you did not approve of their delay. Perhaps, 
if the appointment has been for the settling 
of some important business, in which minutes 
count for hours, and the sands in the glass of 
time are all golden, perhaps then you can im- 
press them with a sense of their enormity if 
they come very far beyond the appointed hour. 
And if it can be aa clear to them that they 
have really run any risk, and incurred any loss, 
by their unpunctuality, that, touching them- 
selves, may give them a stir up in the right 
direction, and may make them more careful for 
the immediate future. At least in important 
matters ; but for the comparatively unimportant 
matters (comparatively with life and death and 
fortune, that is), say, a dinner engagement as 
an example, what habitually unpunctual man 
cares for that! He is asked for seven; at 
half-past seven or a quarter to eight, in he 
comes, with a happy smile on his face, as if he 
had struck the very point of time, and knew 
nothing of such vulgar annoyances as chilled 
soup or sodden entrées. If he cay say that he 
missed the train, he is quite at ease with him- 
self and all mankind; if he can further say 
that a man came inand kept him, that is reason 
enough and to spare for being too late for 
heaven. It never seems to occur to him that it 
was part of his duty zo¢ to be too late for the 
train—and that if any man whatsoever came in, 
his first obligation was to send him out again 
when the fitting moment for departure arrived. 
He can give no valid reason why he shouid have 
been late. His chief duty was to keep his 
dinner engagement punctually, and all the rest 
is merely excuse, of no real value to any one. 

I have known aman of this kind, asked for 
seven, come in jauntily at nine. He had a 
patient, timid hostess, who had counted on him 
as a tower of strength, being a man with a 
presence, and a jovial manner, and an abundant 
atmosphere, and a generous vitality, and who, 
therefore, was of considerable value to the 
young dinner-giver. She waited for her tower 
just an hour and five minutes by the clock. 
When another half-hour had passed he entered 
with the air of a prince coming to his throne, 
and coolly accepted the offer of such meats and 
dishes as had long ago been relegated to the 
region of accomplished facts. He said he had 
been kept; further, that he had missed the 
train; and he had not the shadow of remorse so 
soon as he had made his excuse. The distress 
of the young hostess, her anxiety lest her 
dinner would be spoilt and her guests set out 
of tune, the fiercer annoyance of the host, 
careful of his bride and specially desirous that 
her trial dinner should succeed, the discomfi- 
ture of the people whose places he had already 
deranged and now again shifted—all this was 
of no more consequence to that unpunctual 
guest than so many drops of rain falling gently 





on the back of a sailing swan. I am bound to 
confess that my friend is notorious for this kind 
of thing. He is the best fellow in the world, 
frank, warm, and generous, a faithful friend, and 
kind and noble-hearted in all his relations, but 
he is unpunctual. You must give him a margin 
of perhaps some hours in all your appointments 
with him, and then think yourself lucky if you 
get him at the end. He makes it a practice to 
begin to dress at the hour of invitation, and he 
lives half a dozen miles from everywhere. 

Another minor morality is carefulness and 
punctuality in answering letters. There are 
those who never answer letters at all, and 
those who answer without replying to them. 
You write for a special purpose. Unwisel 
you may imbed your special purpose in suc 
a thick surrounding of padding that the point 
of it may be blunted by just so much. Still, 
you ask your question distinctly enough, and 
you make your point fairly visible. Your 
friend returns you letter for letter. Certainly 
so much morality he does accomplish; but you 
may look in vain from one end of the sheet to 
the other for any real reply. Your questions 
are all ignored, but your gossip is taken up and 
commented on. Padding is returned by padding, 
but the point is not so much as mentioned even 
in the most airy fashion. In all the husks so 
scrupulously cunenael, there is a total oblivion 
of the fruitful corn that was due as well. 

Some great man, whose name I have forgotten 
at this moment, used to counsel his younger 
friends to spend but little thought in answering 
letters, because, he said, after a certain time 
they answer themselves. Not always; if even 
often. And granting that they do answer them- 
selves, the sickness of hope deferred, the anxious 
watching for some assurance of certainty, the 
yearning, the disappointment, meanwhile, ought 
to be sufficient cause why any man with a 
human heart in him should reply with some 
degree of punctuality. How many love affairs 
have come to nothing just for want of answer- 
ing letters! The lover is lazy, and puts off his 
answer till to-morrow. He had time to-day, if 
he would have exerted himself, but, like Chris- 
tina Rosetti’s prince, he dallies and delays, and 
does everything but what he ought; and when 
to-morrow comes, then come duties and occu- 
pations which cannot be put off. The next da 
it is the same; and the next ; and the next; till 
such a time has elapsed that he is ashamed to 
write now. And so the affair dwindles and 
pines, and at last dies the death of starvation. 

This may be said of all other relations which 
fail for want of the written food they live on. 
A gift is sent—a present of game, of flowers, of 
fruit, of wine—and naturally a reply is looked 
for: a few words of acknowledgment and 
thanks, just to let the donor know you have re- 
ceived his gift, and appreciate it as it deserves. 
But you cannot, or rather you will not, make 
the amount of leisure sufficient for those few 
words. You delay and delay, until at last you, 
too, are ashamed to write at all; the conse- 
quence is, that your friend takes offence. 
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The same may be said of visits. We drift 
from the time conventionally prescribed, into the 
dark region beyond, whence we can only retrace 
our steps by performing the penance of an 
apology. This is a region with rapidly widen- 
ing circles of darkness, and corresponding in- 
tensity of penance. If once we pass a certain 
boundary, we are lost for ever; but though we 
know this, we go on and on till finally we come to 
that boundary, and then we cannot, if we would, 
turn back. Hitherto we might, with shame to 
guide and goad us ; now not even shame will do ; 
and no penance and no apology will open the 
gates closed rigorously against us. 

More friendships have been lost for want of 
these small observances of letter-writing, return- 
calls, and the like, than for even graver faults. 
These neglects are to friendship what weevils 
are to ship’s biscuit, what white ants are to your 
table-legs, what dry-rot is to your house beams, 
what rust is on your bright steel—the very 
essence and power of ruin; and no one who has 
as much intellect as would guide him safely 
across a common, if set in the right way, would 
ever run the risk of losing the best thing life 
can give us—afiection—for such petty offences 
as these. 

Another minor morality, or rather a whole 
group of them, refers to self-culture and one’s 
own condition. Of these cleanliness is one, 
though, indeed, I almost question the propriety 
of classing cleanliness as a minor at all, and not 
setting it side by side with the majors. Also 
is ita minor morality to dress one’s self with 
such an amount of beauty and attention as one 
can compass. Careless dressing, untidy habits, 
ugly clothes, are all minor immoralities, and show 
either an obtuseness of perception or an in- 
difference to the feelings of others equally re- 
prehensible, whichever it may be. 

Also is it a minor morality to entertain your 
friends in the best way possible to your 
means, if so be you are minded to entertain 
them at all. No mock Gunterisms! no 
bad Cape wine labelled with high-class names, 
no pretences of French cookery, which are 
simply English meat made uneatable. Every 
attempt at things beyond your means is an im- 
morality, just as the best that you can do is 
your bounden duty. And if you do not do this, 
give no more entertainments, let me beseech 
you, for they are but sorry shadows of enter- 
tainment to your friends and to yourself— 
merely marts wherein you buy their discomfort 
by your own loss of at natn 

Lastly, we ought all to take something to 
society—our quota, which we feel it a moral obli- 
gation to pay. Your silent, reserved, perhaps 
discontented guests, who mope in a corner and 
bring nothing to the general fund, are pro- 
foundly immoral persons, judged by the rules of 
the Social Exchange, and fail in one of the im- 
plied conditions of their presence. We go to 
amuse as well as to be amused. In fact, all 
these minor moralities rest upon broad and im- 
portant foundations; and we may be very sure 
that the more earnest we are in the fulfilment 





of the larger duties, the more scrupulous we 
shall also be to be without blame as towards 
the smaller. 





METAPHYSICS AND THEOLOGY. 
At the end of every road there stands a wall, 
Not built by hands—impenetrable—bare. 
Behind it lies an unknown land. And all 
The paths men plod, tend to it, and end there. 


Each man, according to his humour, paints 
On that bare wall strange landscapes: dark or 
bright, 
Peopled with forms of fiends, or forms of saints: 
Hells of Despair, or Edens of Delight. 


Then, to his fellows “ Tremble!” or “ Rejoice!” 
The limner cries, “ for lo, the Land beyond!” 
And ever, acquiescent to his voice 
Faint echoes from that painted wall respond. 


But, now and then, with sacrilegious hand, 
Some one wipes off those painted landscapes all, 
Muttering, “ O focls, and slow to understand, 
Behold your bourne—the impenetrable wall!” 


Whereas, an eager, anger’d crowd exclaims, 

“ Better than yon dead wall—tho’ pale and faint— 
Our faded Edens! Better fiends and flames, 

By Fancy painted in her coarsest paint 


“On the blind, bald, unquestionable face 
Of that obstruction, than its cold, unclad, 
And callous emptiness, without a trace 
OF any prospect either good or bad.” 


And straightway, the old work begins again 
Of picture painting. And men shout, and call 
For response to their pleasure or their pain, 
Getting back echoes from that painted wall. 





ON THE PUNJAB FRONTIER. 

A mat from India now and then brings news 
of the capture, assassination, or death in action, 
of British officers employed on the Punjab 
frontier. As this kind of news has not been 
heard for the last time, a little insight into the 
work of those whose duty it is to risk their 
lives in the raids and skirmishes constantly tak- 
ing place on that frontier, may be worth giving 
to their countrymen at home. 

The long strip of country bounded on the 
west by the Suliman Mountains, and on the 
east by the river Indus, stretching from Pesha- 
wur to Rajenpore on the Indus, about four 
hundred and filty miles, is guarded by an army 
of twelve thousand men. 

This army, rather famous in India, but little 
heard of at home, is called the Punjab Frontier 
Force. Its duties are to guard the frontier. On 
that long, and for the most part barren, strip of 
country, separated from the rest of India by road- 
less deserts and the grand flood of the Indus, it 
abides continually, unless great occasions, like 
the Indian mutiny, call for its aid elsewhere. 
The force, for the most part, is distributed 
among five garrison towns, each about a hundred 
miles apart, namely, counting from the north, 
Kohat, Bunnoo, Dera Ismael Khan (or as it is 
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sometimes facetiously called “ Dreary Dismal 
Khan”), Dera Ghazee Khan, and Rajenpore. 
These towns are covered by an array of outlying 
forts, ten and fifteen miles apart ; the smaller 
forts garrisoned by mounted and dismounted 
irregular troops, called the “ Frontier Militia ;” 
the large forts by a troop of cavalry and two or 
three companies of infantry belonging to the 
Punjab Frontier Force. The roads, or rather 
tracks, between these forts are patrolled night 
and day by detachments of the Punjab Cavalry 
and mounted militia. In the large towns patrols 
of cavalry go their rounds during the night. 

The work to be done by the Punjab Cavalry 
is very heavy. The raiders, when hard pressed, 
leave the stolen cattle and rush to their hills 
and fasinesses, whither it would be unlawful, if 
it were possible, to follow them. The troopers, 
therefore, when they do happen to come up 
with a body of thieves, however large, proceed 
to charge, with something like the satisfaction 
of an angler, who, after hours of unsuccess- 
ful whipping of streams, finds that he has to 
play a monster fish. The frontier Afghans, 
and indeed Afghans in general, are fine strong 
men, whose looks verify their tradition that 
they are descended from Saul, King of Israel. 
Any one travelling up the frontier, and visiting 
the bazaars of Dera Ghazee Khan, Ismael 
Khan, Bunnoo, and Kohat, in the winter months, 
when a great number of the Frontier Afghans 
are driven by the intense cold out of their own 
hilly country, would wonder at their stalwart 
forms and handsome though dirty faces, set off 
by long curls. He would also wonder how 
these men, reckless of life and delighting in 
bloodshed among one another, could be kept in 
order by the authorities of England. 

When they come into our territory they seem 
to be rather overpowered by the order they 
see everywhere around them, utterly unlike 
anything they have been accustomed to in 
their own country. They wonder why the 
great Commissioner Sahib, whom they see dis- 
pensing life and death in the court-house, and 
whose decrees, backed by squadrons of cavalry 
and regiments of infantry, have drawn money, 
or its equivalent, from the reluctant pockets 
of the most famous raiders of their tribes, 
should trouble himself to see personally whether 
the bazaars are kept clean, and how the markets 
are getting on. When they find that he can 
address them in their own language, they mutter, 
“Verily God is great, and the Nazaranees are 
a strange people!” European officers going 
round at all hours of the day and night, troops 
and commanding officers turning out regularly 
for parade, a thousand and one such things so 
increase their awe that they do not breathe 
freely until they are well out of the atmosphere 
of our laws, so much at variance with their 
own law of the sword. No doubt when they 
are again amongst their own hills they con- 
gratulate themselves on living under a happier 
and better dispensation, where it is one of a 
man’s comforts that he may either kill or be 
killed, nobody minding which. 





The frontier force is entirely under the orders 
of the Viceroy and Governor-General of India, 
and, in a certain sense, has nothing to do with 
the commander-in-chief. The general command- 
ing the force, is nominated by the Viceroy, and 
receives his orders from the Lieutenant-Governor 
of the Punjab. The officer commanding the 
cavalry in the different garrison towns, inas- 
much as all reports are made to him, is re- 
sponsible to the officer commanding the station, 
for the peace of the Frontier. The reports are 
presented daily. They often run in this wise : 

‘Letter from repalder (native officer) Ma- 
homed Ameer Khou, Fort of Secunder. 

“To officer commanding Punjab cavalry, 
menenaeer of the poor, distributor of alms, the 

rave and merciful, &c., and after many salaams. 
Be it known to you that on the night of——, a 
mounted messenger from the chief of the village 
of Vuzeerabad came with the enclosed letter. 
I immediately turned out the troop under my 
command, sending Duffalar (native sergeant) 
Kishun Sing with thirty troopers to guard the 
mountain passes nearest the village, while I 
proceeded as quickly as possible to the village. 
The Mullick (or chief) of the village reports 
that about the time of evening prayer, viz., at 
sunset, the Afghans of the Vuzeeree tribe came 
down from their hills, taking away forty camels, 
one hundred sheep, and twenty mares, killing 
one and wounding two of the inhabitants. They 
we carried away Hussun Bee-Bee (beautiful 
lady). 

“The protector of the poor will excuse me if I 
tell him that the chief and the villagers vow 
vengeance, and have sent messages to the dif- 
ferent villages of their tribe, as also to Bahadur 
Shah, chiefof the Murwutees, towhom the woman 
was betrothed, to collect a force to raid the ter- 
ritories ofthe Vuzeerees. I reminded them that 
the Sirkar (Government) would protect them; 
but would be very angry at their fighting. They 
said that they were disgraced men already by 
the capture of Hussun Bee-Bee, that shame sat 
so heavily on them that they would fight and 
die, and that it was the same to them whether 
they were killed by the Sirkar or the Vuzeerees. 
My Lord will pardon me; but it might be ad- 
visable that either my Lord or the brave Deputy 
Commissioner Sahib should inquire into it at 
once, as my Lord well knows that Bahadur Shah 
is of a hot temperament, and that the Murwutees 
are a large and brave tribe. Moreover, the 
woman is reported to be very beautiful. 

‘What more canI say? This letteris from 
the slave, and may God grant you a son (a 
common salutation). I have left three troopers 
of the Mounted Militia to report instantly to 
my Lord if the tribes are gathering.” 


Enciosep LETTER. 

“From Ahmed Shah Mullick, of Vuzeerabad, 
to the brave Commander of the Fort of Secun- 
der. 

**Come quickly. I and my tribe have eaten 
dirt. The vile thieves of the Vuzeeree tribe 
(may the curse of Allah rest on them), having 
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come down, have looted thistown and deluged the 
streets with blood. Capim Khan, the faithful, is 
the bearer of this letter. What more can I say ?” 

The above letters would be sent off at once 
to the offices of the Deputy Commissioner; or, 
if the Cavalry Commandant think the case of 
sufficient importance, he starts off to the Deputy 
Commissioner himself. After a friendly chat, it 
is agreed, most likely, if the place be within 
thirty or forty miles, to go off and inquire into 
the matter. Tents are soon packed and sent off 
on camels, while mounted messengers ride away 
in all directions with perwanahs (or orders) to the 
different forts, chiefs, and villages, to assemble 
troops. Early next morning the Commissioner 
and Cavalry Commandant may be seen galloping 
off, with a mounted escort, relieved every seven 
miles. 

When within half a mile or so of the village, 
they are met by troops and chiefs, and, perhaps, 
by a curiosity-loving and curiously mounted 
tag-rag and bobtail mob. Every one either 
possesses or can borrow, a horse. 

Inquiries are made on the spot. This cir- 
cumstance, coupled with the fact that European 
officers in person come to make the inquiries, 
shows the people that we are not to be trifled 
with. Letters are written to the different tribes 
informing them that Government has charge of 
the case, and therefore they must not take the 
law into their own hands. 

The chief of the Vuzeeree tribes is ordered to 
return the cattle and the woman, and a {fine is 
imposed, 

If the above terms be not complied with, 
none of that tribe are allowed to come into our 
territory to sell their goods; those of the tribe 
who are already within our frontier, are turned 
out, and perhaps some of the principal ones are 
retained as hostages. 

After this warning, and if the tribe still persist 
in bad behaviour, “an expedition” is undertaken. 
The villages of the offending tribe are burnt, their 
crops cut, and their cattle driven off. But 
whereas this is done in the face of the more than 
Abyssinian obstacles of the country, a good many 
casualties may be expected on both sides. 

This is a most objectionable way of retalia- 
tion; but living as we now do at the foot of the 
hills, it is the one way possible. If we held any 
strong positions in the hills themselves, it might 
be different ; for, if there were a chance of the 
raiders being intercepted on return to their own 
ground, they would think twice before swooping 
down upon our territory. But government 
shrinks from annexing any more territory, and 
also fears to enrage the Afghans. The latter objec- 
tion may not have much weight, seeing that they 
already hate us as much as they possibly can. 

There is a great deal talked and written about 
the Russians, and that it would be advisable to 
gain the affection of the frontier tribes, and use 
them and their territory as a barrier. Whoever 
bids highest and pays it, will be, for the time 
being, the favourite with the frontier tribes. 
But the Russians can hold out a bribe in the 
shape of plunder, which we cannot. 





Any one acquainted with the frontier can 
fancy the keen savage delight of these wild and 
brave but poor people, in the hope of one day 
plundering the cities of India, Umritsur, Lahore, 
Loodianah, Mooltan, the land of the hated 
Sikhs ; that race, who in the times of Runjeet 
Singh, the lion of the Punjab, caused many a 
Pathan warrior to bite the dust. An Afghan never 
lets a Sikh live if ke can catch him in his own 
hills. Moreover, it must be remembered that 
the tradition of the times when the Pathans de- 
scended like a wolf on the fold, and returned 
laden with the plunder of Delhi, Agra, Allahabad, 
Benares, and other cities, is still fresh in their 
minds ; nay, even so lately as the Indian mutiny 
in 1856, these wild warriors joined our standard 
by hundreds when they had some prospect of 
sacking the rich towns of India. 

Raids on the frontier are of all dimensions, 
from a raid where a few cattle are stolen by a 
tribe, or part of a tribe, to a raid where the 
tribes assemble by thousands, as in the case of 
the Euzufsaie campaign of 1863. The people 
in the hills and plains of the frontier still lead 
the lives. described in the first chapter of the 
book of Job, where the Sabean and Chaldean 
plunderers are mentioned. In general one or 
two officers from each of the garrison towns, 
on duty for a fortnight or a month at a time, 
travel through, inspect, and report at the end of 
their term on the outlying forts belonging to 
those towns. 

In the cold weather the duty to some is plea- 
sant enough, but from June to August the 
heat is almost intolerable. Shut up in a small 
fort, surrounded for the most part by stony 
tracks and barren wastes, a British officer looks 
with longing eyes in the direction of Afghanistan, 
where before himlie gloriously wooded mountains 
and valleys. The mountain tops are covered 
with snow, to which the Afghans, who in winter 
live in our territory, may be seen wending their 
way, with men servants, and maid servants, sheep 
and oxen, he apes and she apes, just as their fore- 
fathers the Patriarchs did thousands of years 
ago. They say that it would be next to im- 
possible for them and their cattle to live through 
the summer in the scorching plains. The large 
birds, as geese and pelicans, seem also to have 
taken alarm at the approach of summer, and day 
and night armies of them may be seen and heard 
croaking with delight as they majestically fly in 
single or double file towards the land of Promise. 

Much has been said of the barrenness of the in- 
terior of the frontier country. The border hills 
certainly are fearfully and wonderfully barren ; 
but officers who have accompanied military ex- 
peditions into the interior of the Suliman Moun- 
tains have spoken with enthusiasm of the lovel 
scenery and climate in those hills, where Burd. 
peans could live as in their own dear land. 

Yet let it not be supposed that officers, civil 
and military, living on the frontier must needs 
lead a very melancholy life. Frontier life is 
pretty well varied with amusements as well as 
duties ; amusements keenly enjoyed by those who 
spend a great part of their lives in the open air. 
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There is hunting of jackals and foxes, and perad- 
venture a hyena now and then, with thorough- 
bred English foxhounds; there is very good 
hawking, quail, snipe, partridge, and makhoor 


(wild goat) shooting. There are fishing, cricket, 


racquets, and in the hot weather swimming. 
Time passes pleasantly on until the time comes 
for two or three months’ privilege leave, when 
away we go to spend our holidays in the lovely 
vale of Cashmere or the pleasant hill stations of 
the Himalaya Mountains. Even then, we are glad 
to get back to see how men and horses, hawks, 
and hounds, have been thriving in our absence. 

The mode of travel is peculiar to the Punjab 
Frontier force, and is generally accomplished 
by a system of posting. Should an officer wish 
to proceed from one station to another—the 
stations are generally one hundred miles apart— 
he writes to a friend at the other end of his 
journey to post him half way. In case he is 
friendless, he writes to the officer commanding 
the station, when horses will be posted for him 
at intervals of six and seven miles. The tra- 
veller is supposed to have already got horses 
posted half way from the station he is leaving. 

It may seem strange that horses should so 
easily be had for posting. But forage is 
cheaper than in the rest of India, and thus 
the necessity of visiting the frontier posts, 
joined to the natural love of horseflesh, causes 
frontier officers generally to possess at least 
two horses, while the cavalry officers own three 
or four. 1 have known an officer commanding 
a cavalry regiment to have seven horses, four of 
which were first-rate chargers. Men, too, who 
will not lend their horses never get the loan of 
horses for themselves; and this in a country 
where all travelling is accomplished on horse- 
back is a great inconvenience. 

The journey of a hundred miles is often done 
in one ie. but oftener in two, unless the torrents 
are down, in which case it may be requisite to 
wait till they dry a little. But “If possible, 
move on,” is the unwritten law of the frontier. 

When the rivers are down (as they may be 
after only a few hours of rain), a traveller may 
be seen on the bank of the river with what 
seems to be a roll of leather under his arm; 
but which, after a deal of puffing, swells into 
a large bladder, commonly called a mussuck. 
Supported on this, after the manner of the 
ancient Assyrians and other people of the East, 
the traveller grasps his horse’s bridle, and swims 
over with his steed to the other side. 

Travellers on the frontier, if Europeans, are 
obliged to have a mounted escort with them. 
Stations of cavalry and mounted police are kept 
on the road by government for purposes of 
escort. 

Officers invariably travel armed, for the 
Afghans like to boast around their camp fires, 
in their own hills, that they have spilled the 
blood of an Englishman. Many a fine fellow 
on the frontier has fallen before the knife or 
bullet of an assassin. Not long ago, a lady was 
shot at and wounded by one of these fanatics, 
who, before his execution, evinced great peni- 








tence: saying that he had mistaken her fora 
gentleman, as she wore a hat and had large 
buttons on her cloak. 





SICK SILK WORMS. 





THERE was lamentation among us boys in 
the High School of Dolehurst. Pet mania 
broke out amongst us with considerable violence. 
Some took to guinea-pigs, which came to grief ; 
others preferred sabbite, which the master’s 
gardener killed, and said it was the foxes; one 
or two fed pigeons, which flew away or fell to 
the cat. There was one youth, of a mercantile 
turn, who invested in laying hens, built up a 
coop in the playground, and made pocket-money 
of his eggs. At last most of us took to 
rearing silkworms ; for the old mulberry-tree in 
the cottage garden offered us enviable facilities 
in the way of food. We hatched the eggs cased 
in flannel bags, comfortably in our bosoms, 
and kept the worms in card boxes on shelves 
among our books, to the horror of chamber- 
maids ; for the caterpillars would creep out, 
and they are not pleasant things to find upon 
the sheets. We had cocoons in abundance, and 
spun fine silk capitally. We reared new broods 
from thousands of eggs, and nearly converted 
the dormitory into a menagerie. The master 
rather encouraged us occasionally, by lecturing 
on silk, its uses, its origin, and manufacture. 
If we horrified young sisters during the holidays 
by an exposition of our pets—especially those 
in the flannel bags—we had something to say 
to the higher powers about the raw material of 
cassocks and bright ribbons. My father soon 
knew (from our erudite store) all about the 
two monks who, in Justinian’s time, stole 
away some larve from Cochin China in the 
hollow of a cane, and thus introduced the 
silkworm into Europe. We could prove that 
Virgil was napping when he supposed that 
the Chinese combed silk from leaves of certain 
trees. Wecould and did explain what Horace 
meant by his bis tincta murice vestes, and 
proved to our cousins, most satisfactorily, that 
Roman ladies occasionally dressed in gauze, and 
were satirised by the fogies of old Rome. Our 
ugly pets were tolerated, and I now think 
kept us out of not a little mischief. 

But at last misfortunes came upon us. 
Our pets sickened and died, transformed into 
mummies, desiccated specimens ready for a 
museum. At first, a single dark spot appeared 
on the back of the caterpillar; then the spots 
multiplied. The doctor, confidentially con- 
sulted, told us our pets had got “ pebrine,” or 
pepper disease. The caterpillars indeed looked 
as if some one had mischievously dusted them 
with black pepper (poivroine). By the aid of 
his lancet, he showed us that the blackness 
passed under the skin, all through the tissues, 
and into the blood. We saw it, even on the 
scales of the perfect moth. It was the veritable 
plague spot, for all the creatures attacked died 
—not usually, indeed, in the caterpillar state , 
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the greater number had strength to spin cocoons. 
Some survived to the moth state, and laid their 
eggs; but the eggs were addled or produced 
infected caterpillars—for the disease was here- 
ditary—and hey died before spinning. In a 
few months all our stock was dead. We pro- 
cured eggs from uninfected schools, but these 
caught the disease, and died. Soon, there were no 
eggs or worms to be had, except from London 
fanciers ; and even these died off. So at last 
we gave up our silk manufactory in despair. 
This is exactly what is now happening in all the 
silk-producing regions of the world. The disease 
first appeared, or at least was first publicly 
mor A: in 1842, in Herault and Poictiers. 
Like other epidemics, it was erratic and irre- 
ular in its course. It utterly destroyed the 
Cecots of some districts, then skipped over 
others in the immediate neighbourhood, to break 
out with greater virulence beyondthem. Often 
the strong and vigorous caterpillars were slain, 
while the unhealthy and the weaklings were 
spared. Whole establishments perished sud- 
denly, without apparent cause. The pebrine 
erms seemed to be carried by air or wind. 
in 1858 the disease had spread so fearfully, 
and produced so much misery and distress, 
that the French Government commissioned 
M. Quatrefages to ascertain its extent, and, 
if possible, to discover a remedy. He 
could not find a single caterpillar in all the 
districts he examined, free from the dis- 
ease. At first, like the boys at Dolehurst, 
the people whose livelihood depended on the 
produce of silk, sent to uninfected districts for 
eggs, and struggled on. Soon, all France 
became infected. Then, like a cloud, the 
disease fell on Lombardy, Calabria, and the 
rest of Italy; then on the whole of Spain, 
and the breeding districts of Germany. Sup- 
plies were sought from Turkey, Syria, and 
parts of Asia Minor; but the plague spot 
appeared in those regions too. In 1858 it 
had spread as far as the Caspian Sea, and into 
the heart of Persia. Next year, it had passed 
up and over the great Caucasian range. India 
and China—the native country of the silkworm 
—are new mourning over the rapid decline of a 
profitable industry. Such poverty and misery 
as followed the track of the oidium in wine-pro- 
ducing countries, or a deficiency of cotton in the 
manufacturing districts, of England, attend the 
course of the pebrine. ‘The silk-spinners, silk- 
weavers, and ribbon-makers of England fear the 
collapse of a beautiful manufacture and the 
ruin of their trade, unless the spread of the 
infection can be prevented or obviated by 
the introduction of new silk-producing moths. 
The fear is not altogether groundless. In this 
case demand does not regulate supply ; supply 
regulates the consumption. The consumption 
of raw and thrown silk in Great Britain has 
diminished from ten million twenty-one thou- 
sand seven hundred and sixty-six pounds 
in 1858, to five million two Leadeod and 
seventy-three thousand seven hundred and 
sixty-seven pounds in 1866. 





You can at once | 


detect the pebrine invasion of a silk country by 
the decrease in its production. Thus, in 1857, 
China sent to England nine million pounds of 
silk; but the plague fell virulently on China in 
1864, and in one year the quantity obtained 
by us from that country fell to three million 
pounds. All articles manufactured of silk have 
increased rather more than one-third in price, 
and the manufacturer now pays for raw Chinese 
Isatlee thirty-two shillings and sixpence, in- 
stead of nineteen shillings and sixpence; for 
Italian white Novi, forty-six shillings, instead 
of thirty shillings. Of all the silk - bearing 
countries in the world, Japan and Australia 
alone are now free. Should these become in- 
fected, silk garments may some day be re- 
served for princes. 

Since the year 1855 a French entomologist, 
M. Guerin-Meneville, liberally encouraged by 
the Emperor of the French and the Accli- 
matisation Society of France, has specially en- 
deavoured to introduce different species of silk- 
producing moths which do not appear to be 
susceptible to the disease. At the Parle Exhi- 
bition, he displayed a considerable quantity of 
silk produced by other species than the mul- 
berry silkworm. The chief typical forms intro- 
duced by him are two: the Tusseh moth, with 
three subordinate species: and the Arrinda or 
Ailanthus moth, with two species. The Tusseh 
moth follows the vast range of the Himalayas 
from the most western limits of Bengal, through 
northern India and northern China, into Japan, 
where its best species is known as the yama- 
mai; the Ailanthus, also a native of India, is 
found indigenated in Japan. The two types 
differ essentially from each other in size of the 
body, colouring of the wings, and nature of the 
cocoons. The full-grown caterpillar of the 
yama-mai resembles a number of fruit berries 
ranged side by side. I do not fancy it will 
ever become a favourite with school-boys. 
The caterpillar of the Ailanthus resembles that 
of the ordinary silkworm (Bombyx mori). The 
cocoon of the yama-mai is a and closed all 
round, and constructed like that of the mul- 
berry silkworm. The silk can be as easily, or 
nearly as easily, rolled off. The cocoon of the 
Ailanthus is open at each end, is wrapped up 
in a second silk covering open in front, and the 
silk is erratically laid upon it at the caprice or 
will of the insect. 

The French moth requires a hot climate, and 
therefore cannot, for commercial purposes, be 
largely introduced into Europe. In India it is 
already an article of commerce, and can even 
now be obtained in considerable quantities from 
thence. The silk is bard and durable, and, 
woven into a kind of cloth called French 
doolhies, is worn by the Brahmins and other 
sects of Hindoos. It is said to be firm, brilliant, 
and always clean looking. The silk of the 
Ailanthus is soft, and either white or yellowish. 
It is spun or carded as cotton, and possesses such 
extraordinary durability that a single garment 
manufactured of it, outlasts the ceeviidien 
The Ailanthus moth, and two species of the 
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French moth may be reared in the open air in 
France and the southern districts in Ungland. 

Mr. Murray, from whose interesting report 
on the products of useful insects, shown at the 
Paris Exhibition, many of the facts above stated 
are gleaned, pronounces a decided opinion 
against the silk of these new worms, and 
doubts whether it is worth introducing for 
industrial purposes. He says the quality 
of the silk is coarse, ill-coloured, and not to be 
compared with the most inferior of mulberry silk. 
M. Guerin-Meneville now entertains what pro- 
bably is a true estimate of the value of Ailan- 
thus silk. ‘‘As to textile matter,” he says, 
“if we can get it thus at a very low price, it 
will hold a middle place between silk and wool 
under the name of Ailantine, and appears des- 
tined to become in France what it has been from 
all time in China—the silk of the people.” It 
would be pleasant to possess a clean “ brilliant” 
garment which would last all a lifetime, and the 
introduction of such a material would be a boon 
in hard times. Whether the silk can be pro- 
duced in quantities sufficient to affect the market 
and manufacture, will soon be ascertained by the 
results of the great Ailanthus silk farm sanc- 
tioned by the Emperor of the French, and 
watched over by M. Guerin-Meneville himself. 

Mr. Murray believes that~pebrine is main- 
tained and propagated by the efforts of silk 
producers to retain their occupation. By the 
introduction of new eggs into an infected 
locality, pebrine is supplied with materials on 
which to feed. This epidemic differs from 

others ever known. The remedy sug- 
gested by Mr. Murray is a severe one, and not 
likely to be tried except in the last resort. 
He proposes that the production of silk should 
be absolutely given up in every infected dis- 
trict until the disease is killed by starvation. 
When all its food has died out, the plague, he 
thinks, will die out too. 

Analogy, however, teaches that epidemics 
depend very much upon carelessness respecting 
sanitary rules. Disinfectants, thorough clean- 
liness, and ventilation, overcome, or mitigate 
epidemical diseases. Cholera disappears before 
pure, wholesome water. Fever flies from a 
well-drained district—the oidium has been over- 
come by a liberal application of sulphur. 
There is no record of any efforts being made 
to purify and disinfect the great silk mena- 
geries of France and Italy. 


ENGLISH LIFE FRENCH PAINTED. 

A novet entitled Le Dernier Mot de Ro- 
cambole, by M. Ponson du Terrail, was pub- 
lished in Paris about two years ago, and met 
with an immense circulation. The plot, which 
is of a very complicated character, need not 
be described here, as we have only to deal with 
that part of it the scene whereof is laid in 
London. It is desirable to mention that, at 


the time when this novel appeared, Thugs were 
the rage in Paris. 


There were Thugs in the 





feuilletons, there were Thugs on the stage, the 
exploits of Thugs were recorded in the patter 
songs of the cafés-chantants. In accordance 
with the prevailing fashion, the Thugs form no 
inconsiderable portion of the dramatis persone 
of the Dernier Mot de Rocambole. 

Now, the arch Thug of this work resided, not, 
as might be supposed, in India, but in London, 
which city he had chosen as a favourable localit 
for his human sacrifices to the bloodthirsty “ef 
dess Khaly or Kaly. He is described as occupy- 
ing one of those elegant chateaux whose sloping 
verdant lawns (boulingrins) adorn each side of 
that lovely rural thoroughfare the Haymarket ; 
and of so pious a nature is this aforesaid Thug, 
that he has fitted up one of the rooms of his 
house as a luxurious temple, wherein he wor- 
ships a gold fish, supposed, according to some 
Slee doctrine of metempsychosis, to enshrine 
the soul of his father. 

Rocambole, the hero of the romance, al- 
though endowed with muscularity sufficient to 
quality him for the pages of Mr. Kingsley, goes 
about London in great danger from the Thugs, 
and has consequently invented a collar of tough 
hide, which saves him on many occasions from 
the strangling handkerchiefs of those murderous 
fanatics. To follow him through a tithe of his 
numerous adventures and hairbreadth ’scapes 
in all parts of London, from Le High Park to 
the aristocratic quarter of Wythe-chapelle, 
would far exceed our limits ; but, as peculiarly 
illustrating the present subject, we may mention 
that his greatest dangers arise from-his love for, 
and pursuit of, a beautiful gipsy, one of a tribe 
who pitched their canvas tents under the shadow 
of St. Paul’s Cathedral, until, warned by the po- 
licemans, they were compelled to move to a 
desert spot situated some quarter of an hour’s 
march - that locality—probably about the 
site of the Elephant and Castle—where they 
were allowed to celebrate their weird and mystic 
rites by torchlight. It is to be noted that, ac. 
cording to such French authorities, torchlight 
scenes are very common in the ill-lighted streets 
of London. ‘Thisis asimple statement, without 
exaggeration, of incidents which the author of 
Rocambole describes as occurring in London in 
the present day. 

Apropos of Thugs, a more elaborate account 
of the doings of those worthies, both Indian 
and British, is contained in a feuilleton, called 
Le Procés des Thugs, which appeared in the 
year 1866, in the Petit Journal : a Paris paper. 
This work of art purports to be a report of the 
proceedings in the supreme courts of Calcutta 
and Madras, under the presidency of Lord Ben- 
tick (sic), against many thousands of Thugs, 
native and British, of whom several hundreds 
were condemned and executed. One Feringher 
is the principal native Thug. Of the British 
Thugs, perhaps the most remarkable are Miss 
Clary Trevor, a young lady of great beauty and 
questionable morals, and a certain Gilbert Pat- 
terson. The scene in which the latter confesses 
his crimes in open court, touches the climax of 
absurdity, and is worth quoting. 
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Sir Temple, an English gentleman who has 
been captured by the Thugs, but has made his 
escape, deposes, when under examination, to 
having seen three Englishmen in communica- 
tion with the Thugs, two of whom he failed to 
recognise, but he states that the third is 
Gilbert Patterson, the valet de chambre of 
Lord Bentick. His lordship immediately 
sends for Patterson, and then and there 
questions him as to the truth of the charges 
preferred against him. This, it is to be 
observed, is done in his capacity of judge, 
sitting in open court; in accordance with 
British law, which, as we all know, supposes 
an accused man to be guilty until proved inno- 
cent. Patterson, with deep emotion, confesses 
that he is affiliated to the confraternity of the 
Thugs, and gives the following explanation of 
the fact. He states that the Thugs had ob- 
tained possession of his son, a little child, 
whose life they had consented to spare, only on 
condition that the father should join their 
band. He consented, and the Thugs further 
stipulated that each time he delivered up to 
them a European victim, he should be allowed 
to pass a day with his child. After this candid 
confession the following dialogue takes place : 

Lord Bentick : And you kept your promise ? 

Gilbert: I did; the Thugs had made ar- 
rangements by which I eould communicate 
with them, and when I could no longer resist 
my desire to see my child, I betrayed an Eng- 
lishman to them. 

Lord Bentick : How did you accomplish your 
purpose P 

Gilbert: I stole some of your paper, and, after 

ractice, succeeded in imitating your signature. 
Vhen I wanted a victim, I wrote in your name 
to some resident in a distant town, commanding 
him to wait upon you without delay, and to 
bring the letter with him, in order that he 
might obtain an instant audience. The Thugs 
warned by me, awaited him on the road, took 
from him the letter, and—you can guess the 
rest. 

(It required all the authority of Lord Ben- 
tick to restrain the audience; as to Gilbert, 
after he commenced speaking he was no longer 
the same man; he stood proudly erect, and a 
mad exultation gleamed in his eye.) 

Lord Bentick (hesitatingly) : And how many 
days did you pass with your son ? 

Gilbert : Ninety-three in three years ! 

Great light is also thrown on the doings of 
the Thugs, by Bob Lantern, another witness, 
who, when questioned by Lord Bentick (who 
conducts all the examinations himself), is in- 
variably addressed by that functionary as Bob. 

So much for English manners as illustrated 
in French sensational romance. Let us now 
refer to an equally accurate picture by a 
journalist. 

It may be remembered that in October, 1866, 
a glove fight between two English pzygilists, 
which took place in a sporting public-house in 
the vicinity of the Haymarket, resulted unfor- 





one of the combatants. This occurrence was 
described in a paragraph extracted from the 
International, which went the round of the 
French papers, shortly after it took place. The 
paragraph was headed Les Boxeurs de Londres, 
and contained not one word to show that the so- 
called prize fight was a sparring match in gloves. 
Tt opens thus: “A fight a Poutrance has taken 
mm between Edward W.” (it is unnecessary 
ere to give the name in full) “and another 
pugilist, behind Carlton-gardens near the Duke 
of York’s column; this time it occurred in the 
midst of London by gas-light.” A sensational 
description is given of the commencement of 
the fight in a public-house du West End in the 
presence of numerous men and women. The 
blows are described as “ falling thick as hail, a 
tooth is broken here, a jaw-bone smashed there,” 
and the spectators, especially the women, are 
said to have vehemently applauded any parti- 
cularly crashing hit delivered by either party. 
After the fight had continued for an hour and 
a quarter, the closing time of the public-house 
arrived, and the boxers, with the whole of the 
audience, adjourned to the “ neighbourhood of 
the residence of M. Gladstone close to the 
Duke of York’s column,” and the fight was 
again carried on for an hour, at the close of 
which W., compelled to succumb, was carried 
to the hospital, where he shortly afterwards 
expired; and his corpse is said to have been so 
mutilated that his wife could only recognise it 
by his clothes. The paragraph concludes as 
follows: “It was on Thursday, the llth of 
October, in the year of Grace 1866, at two 
paces from the Strand and Regent-street, the 
most densely peopled thoroughfares in London, 
that this scene took place.” 

Let us now cite an instance from the drama, 
and describe the plot of a piece produced in 
Paris on the 18th of February 1860, at the 
Théatre de la Gaieté. It exhibits, perhaps, a 
more remarkably delicate knowledge on the 
part of two dramatists of no mean celebrity, of 
the laws, manners, customs, and geography 
even, of the country in which they have laid 
their plot than could be easily found elsewhere 
within the same compass. 

The drama, in five acts, is entitled Le Préteur 
sur Gages (The Pawnbroker), and is the joint 
roduction of Messieurs Anicet-Bourgeois and 

ichel Masson. 

Some time before the opening of the play, a 
certain Maitre Francis Bob, a rich London 
pawnbroker and receiver of stolen goods, has 
quarrelled with his son for marrying a woman 
without money. Bob junior and his wife, dis- 
carded by their wealthy relation, fall into evil 
courses, and, with their little daughter Nancy, 
seek refuge from the myrmidons of the law m 
a notorious quarter of London called Jacob’s 
Isle. The daughter, when in search of food 
for her parents, is captured by “ les watchmen,” 
and, although put to torture, refuses to disclose 
the hiding place of her parents. The latter are 
captured, however, and transported to Botany 


tunately, and, by an accident, in the death of | Bay; while Nancy, as the offspring of convicts, 
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has, according to a well-known English law, been 
taken charge of by the state and imprisoned in 
the London Penitentiary. Maitre Bob has con- 
ceived a strong affection for his grandchild, and 
it has become the principal object of his life to 
effect her release. In the first scene, the pawn- 
broker receives a visit from one of his clients, 
Sir Edward Barckley— generally called Sir 
Barckley, sometimes Mr. Barckley, and on one 
occasion Milor Barckley. Sir Barckley has 
recently been wounded in a duel he has 
fought with one Henry Mildred (jeune pro- 
fesseur), who has eloped with his (Barckley’s) 
cousin, Anna Davidson, niece of the rich Miss 
(sic) Lady Davidson. Mildred having fled to 
escape the consequences of the duel, Sir Barekley 
has, with his servant Buttler, deposed before 
the justices that Mildred attempted to murder 
him; Mildred has, therefore, in his absence, 
under another well-known British statute, been 
sentenced to transportation as a contumacious 
person. Now Sir Barckley happens to live 
next door to the “attorney-general,” and con- 
sequently possesses great influence with that 
functionary. Bob, therefore, endeavours to 
induce him to obtain the release of Nancy, 
me him, if he succeed, to relieve him 
rom a debt of one thousand pounds. Sir 
Barckley, however, fearing to lose cast by ac- 
knowledging his acquaintance with the pawn- 
broker, declines. Subsequently Mildred calls 
on Bob, to pawn his watch. Bob, who has 
recognised him, resolves, as he has failed in his 
endeavour to get a¢ the attorney-general, to try 
another exalted legal functionary, ‘ the sheriff,” 
and prevails upon that officer to release Nancy 
upon his betraying Mildred. Mildred is ac- 
cordingly given up; but Bob’s little scheme with 
reference to Nancy is frustrated, in consequence 
of that precocious young lady, aged eight years, 
having made her own escape unaided, and pro- 
ceeded to Botany Bay to join her parents. Bob 
is therefore obliged to content himself with a 
pecuniary reward of one hundred pounds, and 
the unhappy Mildred is removed, in charge of 
le constable and les watchmen, to Botany Bay. 

After the lapse of fourteen years, Mildred, 
then known as Marcus, manages, by the aid of 
Nancy, to escape from Port Jackson, Australia, 
and together they swim to a vessel bound for 
England. It should be here remarked that 
Buttler (Sir Barckley’s servaut), who has also 
been transported, on his death-bed furnished 
Nancy with a written statement that Mildred 
is innocent of the crimes imputed to him. 

Anna Davidson has, after the transportation 
of Mildred, given birth to a son, which she con- 
fides to the care of a peasant woman known by 
the peculiarly British name of Noémi, while 
seeking subsistence asa governess. Her aunt, 
Miss, Lady, or Milady, Davidson, as she is in- 
differently called, finds out Noémi, persuades 
her to inform Anna that her child is dead, 
and procures his admission to Greenwich 
Hospital (L’hospice des orphelins de Green- 
wich), which asylum, our authors evidently 





by a dialogue which takes place on the spot. 
The boy is there brought up under the name 
of Olivier, but is nick-named Patience, on ac- 
count of the serenity of his temper. Previously 
to the death of Milady Davidson, which 
occurs at about the time of the return of 
Mildred to England, her ladyship, relenting, 
makes a will, leaving the bulk of her fortune 
to the son of Mildred and Anna; but, fearin 
that the son might inherit the supposed bad 
qualities of his father, she makes a proviso that 
he is to forfeit the bequest, if he be proved 
guilty of any dishonest or shameful action. 
The remainder of the story is devoted to the 
efforts of Mildred and Miss Anna to discover 
their child, whom they believe to be alive, and to 
the efforts of Sir Barckley, assisted by his friend 
Bob and a minor villain, called Le Matois (the 
sharper), to involve Olivier in a breach of the law. 
One scene in which Le Matois, accompanied by 
Olivier, visits by night the house of Mr. Bolton, 
a lawyer, and attempts to steal therefrom Milad 
Davidson’s will, and in the course of whic 
Olivier is fired at and wounded, affords rather 
strong evidence that one of the authors of the 
French play, at least, is not wholly unacquainted 
with the novel of Oliver Twist. Thanks, how- 
ever, to the watchful care of Nancy, who, re- 
stored to her grandfather’s house, spends her 
whole time in frustrating these nefarious 
schemes, Olivier is kept from harm, and even- 
tually succeeds to his great aunt’s property. 
Towards the close of the drama, Bob, touched 
by Nancy’s remonstrances, resolves to pass the 
remainder of his days in the practice of virtue, 
and, with that object in view, agrees with 
“the sheriff,” for a handsome pecuniary con- 
sideration, to deliver up to justice all his former 
dishonest acquaintances, at a farewell supper to 
be given by him. This plan, however, becomes 
known to Sir Barckley, who attempts to blow 
Bob up with gunpowder, but who only succeeds 
in blinding him. Bob ultimately shoots Barckley 
in the presence of le sheriff, les watchmen, and 
“the people with torches,” who have arrived 
on the scene with the view of arresting Mildred, 
and who do not appear to consider Bob’s pro- 
ceedings as in the Tost irregular. Neither do 
they appear to be of opinion that, Barckley 
disposed of, it is at all necessary to execute 
their warrant against Mildred. That individual 
then tumbles into Anna’s arms, declaring him- 
self perfectly happy, and—the curtain drops. 





AN ANONYMOUS DIARY. 





Tue subsequent memoranda, are gleaned 
from the fragment of a manuscript diary which 
fell into our hands among some old papers. It 
is paged from eleven to two hundred and thirty- 
eight, the beginning and the end having been 
alike torn away. Even the name of the diarist 
is unknown to us, but he would seem to have 
been a Scottish naval surgeon, settled or sta- 
tioned at Spanishtown, Jamacia, during the 





suppose to be situated at the sea-side, as appears 





years 1783-4; and, from amid the entries of his 
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rofessional visits and prescriptions for yellow- 

ever, sunstroke, ague, hydrophobia, and “all 
the ills that flesh is heir to,” his business ac- 
counts and so forth, all of which are recorded 

ell-mell with notes of riots, hurricanes, duels, 

ebauches, card and dinner parties, we have 
selected the following passages. They may 
serve to interest the reader, as showing some- 
thing of the inner life of a Jamaica doctor in 
those days. 

The names of many old naval and military 
men who afterwards won honour, occur in the 
volume. We were then engaged in the war 
which began in 1775, and in which our insur- 
gent American colonists were afterwards abetted 
by France, Spain and Holland, and when the 
population of Jamaica consisted of somewhere 
about thirty thousand whites, ten thousand free 
people of colour, and two hundred and fifty 
thousand slaves. 

The notes or additional memoranda to each 
name of interest, are added within brackets to 
preserve the context of the little narrative, which 
m some parts is amusingly literal, especially in 
its bibulous statements. 

Jamaica, 1783—1784. 

May 30th. We dined at Brown’s, a very ex- 
cellent dinner, and fine claret ; drunk too much ; 
cards in the evening; supper at nine, sat till 
ten smcking, and went to bed rather drunk. 

31st. Got up at four a.m.; put K.’s horses 
to the phaeton, and left Smith in bed. Visited 
in the forenoon; dined at Hibbert’s ; visited in 
the afternoon, being disagreeably affected after 
last night’s debauch. Admiral Pigot sailed the 
Trier [The admiral then commanded the 
Jamaica fleet, having succeeded Sir George 
he His flag was on board the Formid- 
able. 

June Ist. Very hot; visited in the evening; 
still sleeping in the cott. 

2nd. Visited Liguanea; began to feed the 
thorses on biscuits. 

4th. Hamilton dined with me; drunk too 
much of Peter Mitchell’s claret, which we found 
very good. 

10th. Strong breezes; dined at Mr. Mure’s; 
lent him the first volume of Gibbon; drunk 
moderately ; the night’s so hot one can’t sleep. 

12th. Strong breezes; the three Hibberts 
and Fisher dined with me. Dinner so badly 
served that I am determined to discharge Polly. 
A concert in the evening; supped at ten; sun 
catches, drunk and smoked till two, when 
went to bed very drunk, and vexed with Polly 
for spoiling the heme. 

23rd. The Augustus Cesar, Alarm, and Dia- 
mond sailed this morning. [The Diamond was 
a thirty-two gun-ship, then commanded by 
Captain Charles Parker.] It rained and blow’d 
hard in the night; slept in the chamber, as the 
closet leaks. 

25th. Captain Fairfax sailed for New York, 
in the Tartar of twenty-eight guns. [George 
William Fairfax, Captain RN. 1782, admiral 
and knight banneret; latterly Flag Captain of 


27th. Cupid came home ; having left George- 
estate, not being well treated. Dined at home 
solus; to bed at eight. 

July 3rd. Angry with Dr. Grant for decrying 
our bark to our patient Hobb. Home early ; 
to bed feverish. 

4th. Visited; drank too much; music at 
Mitchell’s; to bed early quite free from fever. 

6th. The Andromache French frigate came 
in yesterday from the Cape. [L’Andromaque 
forty-eight. In 1796, this vessel was driven on 
shore near Arcaffon on the coast of France, by 
the squadron under Sir John Borlase Warren, 
and destroyed with three hundred men on ae 
Tried the effect of red bark among the hospita 
patients. At ten a.m. went with Haylett in a 
wherry to visit Small at his fort; overtaken by 
a heavy squall of wind and rain, and were almost 
running upon rocks. Dined, and sat till six; 
almost on the rocks again; but got into the 
fair way ; stood over to Port Royal and got under 
the Admiral’s stern; rowed up to town, when 
the stupid coxswain run us ashore at the Point ; 
did not land till near eleven. Clear moonlight. 
Found Cupid at “ the shop” with the chaise. 

7th. Feverish from cold in the boat last night. 
Fresh breezes. Visited. Come home and beat 
Jenny for mislaying my spectacles. 

9th. Strong breezes. The Prince William 
sailed for London this morning, and carried 
two turtles and my letter to Will Hibbert. At 
Thomson’s tavern—a bad dinner. 

14th. Visited Silveras Penn. Dined at Dod- 
dington’s coffee house. Blistered Taylor as the 
fever has continued fifty-six hours. Allan Mac- 
lean arrived from the Havannah. Bell and 
Latouche robbed of seven or eight hundred 
pounds at their store. 

17th. Taylor’s fever still continues; he took 
forty-nine more of the powders at two doses. 
Went to Bruce’s concert, stayed till ten. 

_—_ Taylor very low and weak. Made his 
will. ; 

20th. Dr. Grant married Miss Hitchman last 
night, and to-night the cat kittened. 

25th. Taylor free of fever. Visited Dr. 
Grant’s wife. Discharged Morton, with nine 
doubloons for nine days’ attendance. Small re- 
turned from the Fort. 

27th. Dined with Dr. Grant and his young 
wife, a very pretty and agreeable woman. 

28th. Dined solus upon eggs and spinnage; 
drank only a bottle of > 

30th. My horse lame; John employed in 
breaking the Spaniard. Mr. Lachlan Grant, 
the overseer on the Dalvey estate, very ill. 
August 6th. Free from fever. Received a 
letter from Captain Leslie, dated on board the 
Torbay, seventy-four guns, Halifax, June 21st 
last. She had sprung a leak at sea on the 3rd, 
and was obliged to bear away; luckily got in 
on the 16th. The Tankerville Packet arrived 
yesterday ; no news or any arrangement for the 
troops. 
7th. Up at gun fire. Called in Dr. Grant to 
Mrs. Banks, who has a hectic fever with a 





the Venerable at Camperdown. } 





bloated and dropsical appearance. 
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8th. The Sally transport sailed this morning. 

13th. Took a purging ptisan very early; 
went to bed at nine with a belt round my body. 

15th. Paid d’Aguilar thirty pounds for the 
Spanish horse. 

30th. Opened the abscess in Ward’s liver. 
Dined at Hogg’s and drank too much. 

22nd. Jopp’s fever still continues. Filled 
the porter hogshead with rum. 

28th. Dined with Dr. Grant. Mrs. G. sings 
well. Ledwich died at eight p.m. Drank too 
much at Hoge’s. 

September Ist. Tankerville Packet sailed. 
Colonel Hunter and Delpratt, passengers. 

22nd. Letter from Andrew Drysdale at Pan- 
muir, Forfarshire, desiring that I will take care 
of his son, whom he intends to send out here. 

29th. Visited, and went to Mitchell’s christen- 
ing-ball; Miss Brooks and Miss Hutchison 
were the two prettiest girls in the room. Look 
on at the dancers and card players. 

October 14th. Woke with a headache after 
last night’s debauch, and visited Mrs. Aaron 
Silvera at the Penn. A hot ride. Obliged to 
write a letter to Mr. Wildman, introducing Dr. 
Patown of the Seventy-ninth Regiment. [This 
was the old Seventy-ninth, or Royal Liverpool 
Volunteers, then stationed in Jamaica.] Dined 
at Hibbert’s with the Admiral (Pigot) Sir 
Thomas Champney and all the captains. We 
sat late, and Small was seized with gout in his 
left hand and arm. 

19th. John Robertson, the author, dined at 
Dr. Grant’s; the admiral and twenty people 
there. 

20th. I flogged Cupid for getting drunk and 
cutting me while shaving. 

21st. Simon Gibb’s Rosana (a negress ?) 
stabbed in the belly with a bayonet by one of the 
town guard. Considerable tension all over the 
stomach with fever and difficulty of breathing. 

24th. Visited. A negro child of Miss Ray- 
mond’s died of hydrophobia. Dined at George 
Mowatt’s, and came home without getting 
drunk. 

26th. The transports with the troops sailed 
for England this morning. The town alarmed 
about mad dogs; three negroes died of hydro- 
phobia after being bitten; one of them under 
my care. 

28th. Bought twenty-eight yards of dimity 
for breeches. 

November 19th. Lent the chariot to some 
Jewesses to carry them to Ximena’s marriage 
with Lansado’s daughter. 

20th. Dr. Wood breakfasted with me; is 
advised to resign in favour of Mr. Weir, a 
young naval surgeon; to send his letter of re- 
signation, when Lord Rodney has prepared the 
Admiralty to accept it. Lord Rodney has given 
{him] so good a character to the Admiralty that 
all Rowley’s* attempts against him were foiled, 
and he was ordered not to interfere with the 
surgeon of the hospital in future. [This is the 





* Admiral Sir Joshua Rowley, then commanding 
at Jamaica. 





great admiral, the first Lord Rodney, conqueror 
of the Comte de Grasse, in 1782. ] 

30th. Daniel Moore died last night after 
being inhumanly stopped from going to sea, by 
John Graham, ne exeat. 

December 4th. Forty-five years old this day. 

7th. Allan Maclean died of fever at five a.m. 
Visited. Home very drunk. 

8th. Went to Maclean’s funeral; a numerous 
company. 

9th. Hibbert, Galbraith, and Coverdale dined 
with me; eleven bottles of claret; all drunk. 
Jack brought in from Clarendon with an inter- 
mittent fever. 

20th. Quite disordered after yesterday’s 
debauch, so sent the chariot to attend the funeral 
of 8. Morris’s mother. 

25th. Up at seven. The negroes playing 
and singing in the yard. Dined at three on a 
shoulder of brawn; drank moderately. Six of 
us cut in at whist, for a dollar, and I won 
twenty shillings. 

1784, 


January 10th. Finished the pipe of wine I 
had from Fisher. It was now three years old. 
Admiral Gambier in the Europa, with the Iphi- 
genia, Flora, and Swan arrived at 4 p.m. 

19th. Tom Yates introduced Mr. Maine, the 
admiral’s surgeon, to me. Admiral Rowley in 
the Preston, fifty guns, and Captain O’Brien in 
the Resistance, forty-four, sailed for England 
this morning. [The admiral, who greatly dis- 
tinguished himself under Rodney in the West 
Indies, and was wounded and taker prisoner at 
St. Cas in 1759, died a baronet m 1790. Cap- 
tain Edward O’Brien was captain of the Mo- 
narch under Admiral Onslow, in the great 
battle off the coast of Holland in 1797, for 
which he received a gold medal. ] 

25th. Called at Port Royal to visit Major 
Nepean; found him recovering from fever. 
[The major was a son of the Bothenhampton 
family, Baronets of Dorset. ] 

26th. Robert Hibbert introduced me to Ad- 
miral Gambier, whom I found a very agreeable 
man. We sat at Robinson’s till seven; called 
upon §, with Norman, to ask him to dine with 
me on Wednesday. All the new captains 
dined at Robinson’s. Renewed acquaintance 
with Pakengham, who brought me a letter 
from Captain McNamara. [Admiral James 
Gambier, of the Blue Squadron, commodore in 
North America in 1770 and 1778, succeeded 
Admiral Rowley in command at Jamaica in 
1783, when the Hon. Charles Napier (of the 
gallant house of Merchiston) was his captain. 
The admiral died a commissioner of the navy in 
1790. Captain John Pakenham and James 
McNamara both died admirals, the latter in 
1802. 

27th. Admiral Gambier called, and left his 
card. 

Feb. 2nd. Dined at Hibbert’s with Admiral 
Gambier and his captains, &c.; sat late. 

10th. Dr. Grant’s child died at two am. A 
very severe shock [of earthquake] at half-past 





three, just before I went to bed. 
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12th. Did not visit, but came home to get 
things ready for a concert, with Captain de 
Courcey,* &c., with two hautboys and a bas- 
soon; played till nine; sung catches till 
twelve. 

15th. Gave Captain Montague five pounds 
ten shillings for claret from the Cape. Dined 
with McGlashon; sat late; it rained hard. 
Tom Hibbert overset the chaise, which was 
broke to pieces. 

March 6th. Very few sick. Dined at Har- 
mony Hall, being the first meeting of the Old 
Union Club, revived. 

18th. Mr. Fothergill, of Greenwich, sent me 
a pipe of Teneriffe for twenty-five pounds. 

19th. Visited Major Nepeau, and dined on 
board the Flora with Captain (afterwards Ad- 
miral) Montague ; sat till eight, and came to 
Greenwich in the barge. 

21st. Dined at Galbraith’s; home at nine, 
and flogged Cupid for not bringing the chaise. 

24th. Visited Polly Stott’s two sons, Tom 
and Frank, from Scotland; they came to Port 
Morant in the Minerva, Captain Spears, by 
whom I had a letter from Uncle John. 

26th. Sir Thomas Champney, Mitchell, &c., 
dined with me; to bed rather drunk; have 
been living too fast for these few days back. 

April 2nd. Packed up thirty-three dozen of 
empty bottles. 

21st. Admiral Gambier apologised for his 
conduct to Guy, and all is forgotten. 

27th. Captain John Stony applied for a court- 
martial on Tom Yates. [He was captain of the 
Flora, at Jamaica, where he died in 1784. ] 

May 8. Will Drysdale, a natural son of my 
brother’s, who is an apprentice with Captain 
Spears in the Minerva, came up this evening, in 
his jacket and trousers. [From this we may 
perhaps infer that Drysdale was the name of 
the bacchanalian Diarist ?] 

22nd. Planted Guinea grass, and went to bed 
drunk, at nine. 

25th. Visited. The Parnassus, from London, 
in forty-six days, confirms the accounts of the 
dissolution of the British Parliament. 

June 2nd. Visited patients, and started two 
puncheons of rum, containing two hundred and 
twenty-two gallons and fifty gallons; mixed 
well together. 

5th. Dined at the Union; General Campbell 
was there, and Archy ‘Thompson made a most 
shocking president. 

19th. Dined at the admiral’s, with Mrs. 
Grant, Bartlett the Conjuror, &c. General 
Clark} to embark after the 5th of May. 

20th. Dined with Hibbert for the first time 
since Bob sailed. A bad dinner; no wine! 
Charles Fox is returned for Westminster. 

25th. Visited Tom Mure’s brother, a captain 
in the army, arrived a few days ago from Phila- 
delphia, on a visit to Tom; but, finding him 
gone to England, is determined to follow. 





* Captain of the Magnanim in the battle off the 
Irish coast, 1799. 
¢ General Thomas Clark, colonel of 31st Foot. 





General Campbell takes him in the Camilla, as 
he expects to sail soon; General Clark being 
expected daily. [Captain George Mure, of the 
53rd, is the officer referred to. ] 

28th. Dined at Vernon’s, with the admiral; 
gave us good wine. 

July 4th. The difference between Captain 
Stony, R.N., and Tom compromised, and all 
reconciled. Officiated as steward at the as- 
sembly, and danced with Mrs. Johnson and 
Mrs. Grant. 

8th. Admiral Gambier sailed for England in 
the Europa, after a residence of six months 
only. It is supposed that he is recalled in con- 
sequence of some irregularity. He leaves the 
command to Captain Pakenham, the senior 
officer. 

10th. An address from the town of Kingston, 
presented to the governor (General Campbell) 
on his departure, was carried up to-day by 
Simon Taylor. 

13th. The governor, Mrs. Campbell, Miss 
Ramsay, with Captains Mure, Campbell, and 
Dirom, sailed for England in the Camilla, Cap- 
tain John Hutt. [This officer was mortally 
wounded when captain of the Queen, under 
Vice-admiral Gardiner, in the action of the lst 
of June, 1794. Captain Alexander Dirom be- 
longed then to the 60th, or Royal Americans, 
stationed at Jamaica. He died a general officer 
after Waterloo. ] 

30th. Was called up to Mrs. Coxeter. The 
wind very violent. It rose to a perfect hurricane 
at eight, with heavy rain. The kitchen and all 
the offices blown down with a horrible noise. 
We all ran out. I lay down under the Penguin 
fence, and got wet to the skin. Remained there 
till ten. Kate and all the negroes ran off. 
Went to Boid’s till the gale abated. To bed 
at twelve. 

3ist. All the negroes very much hurt and 
exhausted; many houses and fences blown 
down ; many ships sunk, overset, run aground, 
or dismasted ; a number of lives lost, and the 
town looking dreadful. The camp and barracks 
blown down, and several soldiers killed and 
buried in the ruins. The hospital blown down 
and one man killed. 

Aug. lst. Squalls from the sea in the night ; 
great many sick. Called to Commodore Pa- 
kenham, Dr. Grant attending; a smart fever ; 
so began the bark. Dismal accounts from the 
windward ; provisions, plaintains, and canes all 
down, houses and works too. Meeting of the 
inhabitants to petition the governor to admit 
all nations with provisions and lumber. Ne- 
groes employed pulling old houses to pieces. 

2nd. Dined at Dennis Pinnock’s; home 
drunk, without visiting General Clark at Dun- 
lop’s. Accounts from St. Mary’s mention canes 
and plaintains have suffered, and ships ashore in 
Port Maria and Anotto Bay. 

8th. The governor directed the Revenue 
officers to wink at the arrival of foreign bottoms 
with provisions, &c. The hurricane has been 
felt over all the island, but most severely to the 
windward. 
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12th. Dined with Commodore Pakenham; a 
large party; Captain Cawsor sings very well. 
Dr. Grant’s niece, Miss Peachy, arrived from 
Bristol. 

13th. The Shelburne packet arrived in thirty 
days. Admiral Alexander Innes appointed to 
ra command. [This officer died at Jamaica in 

5. 

14th. Dined at Dr. Grant’s; Peachy very 
handsome, but vain and conceited. 

17th. The Thynne packet sailed this morn- 
ing. Passengers, Latouche, Colonel Despard, 
and Captain ae. sent home with news of 
the effects of the late hurricane upon his ma- 
jesty’s ships, store-houses, &c. [Despard was 
the famous Cato Street conspirator. ] 

20th. Captain Gambier, of the Swan, four- 
teen guns, arrived last night, and met with the 
disagreeable news of his appointment to that 
sloop by his father not being confirmed by the 
Admiralty, they having commissioned a Cap- 
tain Cole for her, and ordered him back to his 
rank of lieutenant. [The more fortunate officer, 
Captain Francis Cole, died captain of the Revo- 
lutionaire in 1800. 

25th. Visited. Collison still mad; leaped 
over the fence of his lodgings, ran to his store, 
ordered his clerk away; called for his pistols, 
and committed sued seinen in the streets. 
Sic) Six vessels from the Cape with flour. 
(Sic. 

Sept. 2nd. Nancy Delap almost well ; I began 
electricity to-day. Dined at Guy’s, a large 
party; sat late, and got drunk. The Bulldog, 
fourteen guns, arrived, commanded by Captain 
Marsh, with Captain Hunter, to supersede 
Gambier in the Swan sloop. 

3rd. Dined with the commodore ; home with- 
out visiting. Monsieur Bellacombe, Governor 
of Hispaniola, sent down a corvette with offers 
of help after the hurricane. 

4th. Dined at the Union, with the lieutenant- 
governor, commodore, with all the army and 
navy. 

7th. Dined with the commodore; the captain 
of the French corvette got drunk, and was put 
to bed. 

8th. Vessels from America and Hispaniola 
arriving daily with corn, rice, flour, and lumber. 

_—_ Visited sixty-nine patients in the hos- 

ital. 

; Oct. 1st. Dr. Pugh murdered Mr. Clark, and 
then cut his own throat, in a fit of jealousy 
about Mrs. Wharcum. 

15th. Arow. Captain Ingledon confined, and 
Mr. Denison put in the stocks at the guard- 
house, by John Moore and Cathcart for a riot 
committed on Wednesday night. 

20th. Went to the concert in the evening. 
Peachy Grant rudely declined speaking to me; 
I as rudely refused to sing a catch when asked 
by Mr. Dunstan, one of the stewards. We had 


almost a quarrel; but I was wrong, and went 
home very much distressed by these two cir- 
cumstances. 

21st. Unhappy all night about the two acci- 
dents at the concert. 

30th. Settled fifty pounds four shillings and 
fourpence with D. Robertson for medicines. 
Dined at home solus, and went to the play, 
where more than one poor soldier was very well 
entertained. 
, _ John Robertson and Coverdale died 
o-day. 

Nov. 2nd. Dined with Dick Grant. The 
chief justice and several of the bar there. 

3rd, Dined with the commodore ; fatigued, 
and went to bed, instead of to the assembly, 
which was very brilliant. 

7th. Aikman died, and Allan Maclean’s bro- 
ther Charlie is dying also. 

9th. Visited. Mr. Black quarrelled with a 
Mr. Innes, surveyor on board the Guinea ship, 
at a sale of negroes, yesterday. Black—lately 
overseer at Liguana—challenged Innes; they 
met this morning on the race-course, and fired 
two pistols each. Innes was killed on the spot, 
and Black wounded. 

12th. Visited. The sick list small. The 
assembly petitioned the governor to continue 
the ports open to the Americans longer than 
four months, which he waives by waiting till 
the limited time is expired, and then to judge 
of the necessity for prolonging it. Dined solus 
—visited, and home by seven P.M. 


* * * * 
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its own Index, can also be bought separately as 
heretofore. 





Tus New Serrat Tate, HESTER’S HISTORY, 
commenced in Number 488, will be continued 
from week to week until completed in the present 
volume. 





FAREWELL SERIES OF READINGS. 
MR. CHARLES DICKENS. 


MESSRS. CHAPPELL anp Co. have the honour 
to announce that Mr. Dicxens’s FINAL SERIES 
OF READINGS, comprehending some of the chief 
towns in England, Ireland, and Scotland, will com- 
mence at St. JameEs’s Hart, Lonpon, on Tuesday, 
| October 6. 





All communications to be addressed to Mzssrs. 
CHAPPELL AND Co., 50, New Bond-street, London, W, 





The Right of Translating Articles from ALL 


THE YEAR Rounp is reserved by the Authors. 











Published at the Office, No. 26, Wellington Street, Str 


und. Printed by C. Warttye, Beaufort House, Strand 
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SCENE ON THE MARAVILLA COCOA ESTATE, 
\..0u tn. ot pods, ripe and in various stages of growth: a!so, section of ripe pod in the foreground. 
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“MARAVILLA COCOA.” 
Sole Proprietors, TAY LOR BROTHERS, London. 





O whose invention, in 183 32, of the Soluble Principh of preparing Cocoa 
in a state of purity, and readiness for use, is to be attributed the now 
eneral consumption of this delicious beverage. But for that the 
edit of duty on Cocoa in 1832, would have proved a dead letter, 
This principle TAyLor BRoTHeERs were the first to apply to Homeopathic 
and Dietetic Cocoas, and with such success as to establish their reputation as the 
First Manufacturers in Europe. Such decided success induced other 
manufacturers to imitate their invention by introducing and puffing off preparations, 
which, on comparison, were proved to be inferior in solubility, heavily adulterated, 
and devoid of the essential properties of the original article. 

Not content to rest their merit upon so far excelling others in the process of 
their manufacture, TAyLor Brotuers have constantly aimed at the highest 
point’ of perfection in the quality of the raw Cocoa, as well as in the 
mode of preparation; and have, at-length, obtained this desideratum in the 
*“* MARAVILLA ” Cocoa, upon which they have brought to bear their most 
elaborate, powerful, and unequalled machinery. 

Having secured the Exciustve Suppty of this unrivalled Cocoa, TAYLOR 
Brotuers have decided to present it to the public in a separate form under its 
name “* MARAVILLA” (which is its Trade-mark), feeling convinced that its 
peculiarly high qualities will be duly appreciated. Thus, with the very highest 
possible quality of material, and completeness in skill and apparatus, TAYLoR 
BroruHers have produced what must be admitted, by all who make even one 
trial of it, to be the perfection of prepared Cocoa. 

The Cocoa (or more correctly, Cacao) of MARAVILLA, is the true Chocolate 
Nut, or Theobroma of Linnzus. Cocoa is indigenous to South America (of 
which Maravilla is a favoured portion) but its fruit varies much in quality, owing 
to soil, aspect, and mode of cure, all of which are highly favourable in the 
Maravilla Estate. 

Such is the Maravitta Cocoa of Taytor Brortuers, which, while it 
possesses in an unrivalled degree, all the essential properties of Homa@opaTHIC 
Cocoa, far surpasses any other preparation for that purpose, in palatable attractions 
—fine grateful aroma—exquisitely delicious flavour—smoothness upon the palate 
—and perfect solubility. 

To the consumers of Cocoa in general it will be found most attractive, being 
so refined by the skilful application of costly and powerful machinery, as to be a 
light, mild beverage, and agreeable to the most delicate digestive organs. 

Medical men recommend Cocoa to invalids and convalescents, as far prefer- 
able to Tea or Coffee ; for while soothing to the nervous system, it is restorative 
invigorating and sustaining, refreshing, sanative and antiseptic—these qualities 
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spe eak for themselves in Taytor Brotuers “ MARAVILLA” Cocoa, 
which requires but one comparative trial to establish it as the most desirable 
beverage for Breakfast—Luncheon—or refreshment after a late evening. 

It is easily served up to table, for which see directions on each packet, 


SOLD IN PACKETS ONLY, } Ib., } 1b. & 1 Ib. EACH, BY GROCERS, TEA-DEALERS, &c. 


.9 4 Ib 


CAUTION. See that the words MARAVILLA and TAYLOR BROTHERS are on each packs t. 
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“© day most calm, most bright .... 
The world were dark but for thy light ; 
Thy torch doth shew the way.”"—Hzxuert. 


EDITED BY THOMAS GUTHRIE, DD. 
SEVENPENCE MONTHLY, ILLUSTRATED, 





JHE Ocroger Parti 


Practical ..... sseseee 1. EARNEST WORDS FOR EARNEST MEN. By C. J. Vaucnan, D.D. 

Story ........ seseeee 2, THE CRUST AND THE CAKE, I. IL III. By the Author of “The Occupa- 
tions of a Retired Life.” 

. THE GANG CHILDREN. By Dora Greenwe tt. 

Biblical ......000... 4. HOW TO STUDY THE OLD TESTAMENT. I. Tue Penratevcn, By 
W. Linpsay-ALExanpeR, D.D. 

Bistorical s. THE JEWS IN ROME. By the Rev. Dr. Pur. 

Character-Studp «s+ 6. SOLOMON. By Tuomas Gurtuaie, D.D. 

Harratibe............ 4. PHILIP CLAYTON'S FIRST-BORN. By A. Pacer, M.D. 

Erabel ..... ecccesseee & A SUNDAY AT SEA. By Epwarp Howe. 

Theological .... . THE MOST HIGH GOD, By Professor PLumprre. 

Descriptive . THE TWO SISTERS. By Wittiam Hanna, D.D. 

Pbilantbropic . A MISSIONARY IN THE EAST. By a Crry May. 

Debotional ...... «+s12. TWO VIEWS OF LIFE. By the Rev. A. W. Toorop. 

Biographical . FORGOTTEN BY THE WORLD: Menoins or an E>Giisnwomax. L—IV. 

Bymnological ...2 14. SUNDAY SONGS. By Greerr Tarr. 

= -«»§ as. PRAYER AND PRAISE. By Mrs. Craic Knox. 
dnuformational 16. NOTES FOR READERS OUT OF THE WAY. By Rev. Professor BLarxm. 


With Twenty-five Illustrations by Pettie, Pinwell, Leighton, Houghton, Gordon 
Thomson, McWhirter, Barnes, Mahoney, and Dalziel. 


attention to the OCTOBER PART of THE SUNDAY MAGAZINE, which 

begins a New Volume. Without a large circulation no Magazine can be in a 
position to command the highest talent. Fortunately this one has now attained such a 
position, and can congratulate itself on possessing a staff of contributors second to none. 

THE SUNDAY MAGAZINE does not concern itself with any denominational distinctions, 
important as these may be in their own place. Members of all branches of the Christian 
Church write side by side in its pages; and it looks for an equal catholicity on the part 
of readers. 

It has been objected to magazine publications that they have a distracting influence, 
from the fragmentary nature of their contents. But to THE SUNDAY MaGazinE this cannot 
in any way apply, inasmuch as its papers are in all cases full, if not exhaustive; while a large 
number of them form chapters of works which will be completed within the one Volume. 
Thus there are in the publishers’ hands at the present time no fewer than SIX IMPORTANT 
WORKS, which might each be published separately at a high price. But instead of this 
they are to appear in THE VOLUME of THE SUNDAY MAGAZINE commencing 
in October; and the subscribers will thus get the whole of them complete (together with the 
other contributions) for the ANNUAL SUBSCRIPTION of SEVEN SHILLINGS. 


56, LuDGATE HILL, September, 1868. [SEE OTHER SIDE. 














i TH EH 

ISUNDAY MAGAZINE} 

4 (SEVENPENCE MONTHLY, ILLUSTRATED) 
> BEGINS A NEW VOLUME WITH THE OCTOBER PART, ; 
4 = : — ee e 
; This Part contains the opening Chapters of the following important Works — \ 
: 1. THE CRUST AND THE CAKE: The Story of Two Lives. j 
> 2. FORGOTTEN BY THE WORLD: Memoirs of an Englishwoman. 
, 3. A NEW WORK. By Thomas Guthrie, D.D., Editor. j 
: 4. A NEW WORK. By Professor Plumptae. 
56. A NEW WORK. By C. J. Vaughan, D.D., Vicar of Doncaster. | 

6. A NEW WORK, By W. Lindsay-Alexander, D.D. | 
, STRAHAN & Co., Pusrisuers, 
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SER OTHER SIDE, 











No. I on Saturday, October 3. 


New Weekly Newspaper. 


PALL MALL BUDGET. 


Being a Weekly Collection of Articles printed in the PALL MALL GAZETTE 
from day to day: 


WITH A SUMMARY OF NEWS. 


PRICE SIXPENCE; STAMPED, SEVENPENCE, 


For the convenience of persons resident in the remoter districts of Great Britain, 
on the Continent, in America, India, Australia, and other distant places, it has been 
determined to issue a Weekly Publication, which shall be a collection of all the Original 
Articles printed in the PALL MALL GAZETTE from day to day. 

This Publication is to be called THE PALL MALL BUDGET. The First 
Number will appear on Saturday, the 3rd of October. Each number will be composed 
of at least Forty Pages in size and appearance like those of the PALL MALL GAZETTE. 

The PALL MALL BUDGET will also contain a complete, concisely written 
Summary of News. Therefore, it will be a Weekly Newspaper, as well as a Weekly 
Review of affairs p. litical, social, literary, &c. &c. 

The PALL MALL BUDGET will be published on Saturday in time for despatch 
by the early morning mails. 

A Special Edition, printed on thin paper for the Foreign Post, will be published on 
Friday. 


OFFICE: z+ NORTHUMBERLAND STREET, CHARING CROSS; 
Where all communications should be addressed. 
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~ OSLER’S GLASS CHANDELIERS, 


WALL LIGHTS, LUSTRES, TAGE GLASS, &c. 


Glass Dinner Services for 12 persons, from . . . : H 15s. 
Glass Dessert Services for 12 persons, from . 

ALL ARTICLES MARKED IN PLAIN FIGU RES s. 
Ornamental Glass, English and Foreign, suitable for Presents. 

MESS EXPORT, AND FURNISHING QRDERS PROMPTLY EXECUTED. 
LONDON—Show-Rooms, 45, Oxford Street, W. 
BIRMINGHAM—Manufactory and Show-Rooms, Broad Street. 

ESTABLISHED 1807. 


DINING-ROOM AND LIBRARY CHANDELIERS, 


IN BRONZE AND ORMOLU. 


Candelabra, Moderator Lamps, in Brouze, Ormoiu, China, and Glass; Statuettes, in Parian; Vases, and otier 
Ornaments; ina SHOW-ROOM erected e xpressly for these articles. 


OSLER, 45, OXFORD STREET, LONDON, W. 
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SSEN & ‘ Reon KER 


ee ~eparation never fails to rest 
a mis Ne rd Hair tO its Original Color ond "Be Beaty or 


lt causes the Hair to grow | It. ures & prevents Baldness. 

Thick and Strong. Jt is a perfect Hair Restorer 

£ stops the Hair from fall- and Hair Dressing com- 
) bined, 


les 
& Perfumers _ an large bottle 


‘igh Holborn, LO? 








Just published, price one shilling, the 110th Thousand of the 


MORISONIANAS 


OR, FAMILY ADVISER OF THE BRITISH COLLEGE OF HEALTH. 
By JAMES MORISON, the Hycersr. 


Comprising Origin of Life and true Cause of Diseases explained, forming a complete manual for indi- 
vidu: als and families for everything that regards preserving them in health and curing their diseases. 
The whole tried and proved by the Members of the British College of Health during the last forty-five 
years, 

May be had at the British College of Health, Euston Road, London, and of all the Hygeian Agents 
for the sale of Morison’s Vegetable Universal Medicines throughout the World. No Vaccination, no 
bleeding, no poisons. Remember that the blood is the life, and that the vaccine lymph is nothing but 

utridity, leading to disease and death. 

















